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HE day is ending in gorgeous 
iy carmen—gorgeous carmen that, 
spreading upward, floods heaven’s 
entire vault. Banded across this, ribbon 
clouds—themselves dyed royal purple— 
horizontally reach from north te south. 
One single, broad shaft of flashing light 
pierces upward, high into the very zenith 
where anon a pale star glimmers. 

The sweeping river still voices its con- 
stant psalmistry, but the carol of the 
“whitethroat” has long since ceased. 
The plaintive measures of the whip-poor- 
will suddenly sound away back there in 
the “bush,” to end abruptly in pro- 
tracted silence; while as you lie here im- 
movable, after a time you catch that 
Strange snapping of his bill; and as he 
suddenly thrills you by riotous breaking 
forth again in his ceaseless strain of male- 
dictions, he is so close that you trace 
without difficulty that odd little yodel- 
like note that alone separates the accents 
and measures of his ery. 

The harsh jeering of a red-shouldered 
hawk floats by, and instantly the whip- 
poor-will’s trebles are hushed; and as 
the bloodthirsty one’s screamings di- 
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minish into distance, the absolute quie- 
tude of deepening dusk remains unin- 
terrupted but for the continuous sobbings 
of the river and the barely audible, 
drowsy drone of an afar-off waterfall. 

For some time you have lain wide 
awake, taking it all in with delicious ease. 
Upon first consciousness you lay, gazing 
wonderingly about, utterly unable to 
place yourself, half suspecting this un- 
familiar spot—this riverside loneliness, 
wrapt in the uncertain, semi-weird, half- 
lights of sunset—to be some strange, 
blissful hallucination. And _ still here ° 
you lie, utterly powerless to break the 
spell of unimpaired serenity, with wan- 
dering thoughts, lost in day dreams, 
oblivious to the present. 

Suddenly your day’s sport reverts to 
your mind and a twinge of regret twangs 
a heart’s chord, because wasted in idle- 
ness has been the entire afternoon. And 
there you solemnly swore that evening 
should find you once again endeavoring 
to persuade his Honor to accept a tasty 
dinner.—and here it is now, under all 
probabilities, too late for further pro- 
ceedings, except to proceed on your 
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homeward way. With your first move- 
ment there is a little scurry in the grass. 
A little white-footed woodmouse—re- 
venturing forth perchance since the 
departure of the hawk—was but dining 
from off the scattered crumbs of your 
mid-day luncheon, and who now has 
sought protection underneath your creel, 
which has lain, through carelessness on 
your part, exposed to the heat of the 
afternoon’s sun—and which eventually, 
upon introspection, yields up three very 
badly withered and shrunken trout. 

Right well would you like to try again 
your luck, and enlist in one supreme 
effort your utmost ability in placing 
your skill against the sagacity and wisdom 
of that insidious and monster trout. 
Thus you pause for a moment to ponder; 
and as you pause, cautiously creeping 
forth from behind the creel, appears 
your little visitor, the woodmouse. Again 
he seurries into safety; for you are on 
the move. For a sudden thought has 
occurred to you—a vague, indefinite 
memory has revived a long-forgotten 
rumor, that somewhere, sometime—long, 
long ago it seems—you heard that mouse 
was a trout delicacy. And now you are 
in pursuit, determined upon experiment. 
A quick movement, and you have him 
impalmed. Henceforth hastily you act, 
for time is precious. Already the stars 
are twinkling softly through mist-gauze 
and filmy wisps of cloud; already yon 
ghostly half-moon hanging directly on 
high to the southward, assumes a more 
sallow tinge, whose wan beams alone 
shall guide your further efforts. 

Hurriedly you unfasten your fly-strung 
leader from your line and winding it into 
a neat circle, place it carefully in the 
leader-pouch of your fly-book, from 
which you in turn select an unused one- 
yard snell. Without soaking, you tie it 
quickly to the line, and twining it about 
the body of your little captive, you 
shoulder your now empty creel, and with 
little Whitefeet in one hand, rod in your 
other, you hit the trail down through the 
woods and across the hill. on your mile 
tramp back to the jutting rock and the 
swinging pool where lies in waiting he 
of your anticipations. 

The quavering wail of ascreech-owl 





floats from far away down through the 
night-becalmed woods. And as you rapid- 
ly trudge along, suddenly a buck’s loud 
warning whistle startles from down on 
the gloomy hillside, succeeded afterward 
by strained, all-pervading silence. And 
your mile grows to a very tedious one, 
plodding alone through the night shadows, 
which places an unwelcome damper upon 
your own formerly enthusiastic mood. 
But when you once again glimpse the 
shining river, your thoughts and spirits 
revive. Darkly on either side impaneled 
by the trackless wilderness, it winds, 
and you pause for an instant in silent 
admiration, gazing up and down. its 
glossy smoothness that lies broken only 
by an occasional riffle that gleams and 
sparkles in the moonlight. 

A moment more and you approach the 
familiar froth-crested eddy, which ever 
swings slowly ’round and ’round, murmur- 
ing softly in contentment. But you do 
not risk close proximity, for those sharp 
eyes of the big trout are ever alert for the 
slightest intimation of a hostile presence. 
Circling around, treading softly, you 
detour the pool and strike the river-bank 
shortly above. 

The blood surges through vour veins. 
Forsooth if a really large trout does not 
in truth lurk in the retirement of that 
sleeping pool—then you have never 
caught a trout! The spot is ideal—and 
you now credit every syllable of lauda- 
tion poured out to you at the little back- 
woods station but yester’ night. 

The light underparts of your bait 
should show up well to-night against 
the brilliancy of the moon’s beams; so 
inclining slightly forward, you drop your 
furry and lively lure lightly upon the 
current. The white-footed mouse is an 
excellent swimmer, and your little cap- 
tive strikes out valiantly for shore. But 
the flow is swift, and he must needs cut 
slantwise downstream, and you, mean- 
while, with cautious care and lengthen- 
ing line, direct his course. 

Straight for the eddy the little swimmer 
holds his way, delicately skimming along, 
and fearlessly braving the current. 
Nearer—nearer, he steadily approaches 
the large, jutting rock; and nearer— 
until into the riffle he sweeps and washes 
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down into the gentle whirl. Your pulse 
quickens. Your hand in the lingering 
stress of the second, perceptibly shakes. 
Yet you move not. A dark shadow 
shoots swiftly from out the gloom of the 
waters. A gleaming side flashes for a 
bare instant above the surface. Then 
the waters close with a gurgle above a 
vanished form. Suddenly the line draws 
taut. Simultaneously the arm grasping 
the rod, jerks; the reel-hand comes into 
play. The waters of the hitherto un- 
perturbed pool instantly become alive 
and agitated, cut by a darting, lashing 
form that occasionally shines in the 
moon-lit waters. 

With a tremendous rush the trout 
leaves his element, flinging himself des- 
perately into the air, sparkling beads of 
water raining from his flashing body. 
He falls back, lunges, churns white 
the water alongside the rock—then 
sulks. 

Gingerly and with trembling knees 
you creep closer, meantime keeping care- 
ful tension upon your lurking game; 
until overlooking the pool, you give a 
tightening twitch with the rod. In- 
stantly a dark streak, the trout, dashes 
across the very surface—doubles, cir- 
cles, seeks deeper water where he twists 
and turns, whirls in spirals; then again 
rises to fling himself madly into air, 
gnashing the hook—fighting as only he 
knows full well how to fight. 

Again he plunges deep—and turning, 
shoots upstream. The click of the reel 
shrieks, a thrilling note on the nightly 
stillness; while accompanying it, your 
heart pounds away in your breast. Hold- 
ing the trout in, you jump to the outer- 
most projection of the jutting rock—a 
vantage place from which to check his 
speed. Upstream he leaps, curving beau- 
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tifully in a semi-circle over the surface— 
falls with a plunge; lunges ahead—but 
you check him now; and, with a light- 
ning turn, he is flying back down the cur- 
rent. ’Tis useless to try keeping pace 
with the incoming line to that dash for 
life which he is making. And as your 
reel-hand grinds away with the click on. 
the big trout shoots past, headed straight 
on downstream. Your slack line snaps 
like a whip-crack. The trout’s momen- 
tum throws him high in the air, and you 
fancy he takes the water with savage 
exultation—for freedom is his! 

With a sharp ery of anguished disap- 
pointment, you stand as petrified, re- 
fusing to believe the heart-stifling reality, 
and gazing down into the dark pool as 
if stunned. Then shaking your head, 
you laugh tremulously—a laugh with a 
trace of hollowness betrayed in it—and 
turn back into the forest. 

You unjoint your rod. And well may 
you now lament your haste in not moisten- 
ing your snell before use—for inspection 
reveals a fray caused by dryness, at the 
lower extremity of the gut. 

On your homeward trail through the 
moon-lit night, you pause on the crest 
of the knoll and linger for a parting, 
final survey of your picturesque, erst- 
while fishing-grounds, lying so peaceful 
and wrapped in repose down there below 
you. And as you linger a gray shadow 
hovers above—a great owl swooping on 
outspread pinions, wonderingly — seru- 
tinizing you—then vanishes without a 
feather’s rustle into the sombre fast- 
nesses of the night. 

And you, lingering, vent a deep-drawn, 
heartfelt sigh, and thank silently the 
fact that vacation still privileges other 
days yet to come when there may be no 
fray at the end of the line. 
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EK have had numberless stories 
and accounts in the magazines, 
dealing with camping and ex- 

ploring in far distant lands. We have 
had stories of experiences near home— 
in the Laurentians. the Catskills, and 
other well-known places. Recently a 
writer has shown us that we need not 
go even so far, but may find places to 
camp within a hundred miles of New 
York city. It is but following this in- 
tensive tendency to show now, how all 
the pleasure of camping in a wilderness 
may be secured within less than a score 
of miles from any Eastern city. 

The main things that are desired in 
camping are, the close contact with na- 
ture, the “roughing it.’’ doing things for 
oneself, and generally satisfying those 
eravings which have survived from our 
primeval ancestors. 

Two of us, a friend and myself, have 
secured all of these for several days in 
every Christmas week for the past four 
vears; within ten miles of the boundaries 
of Baltimore city. We have had as wild 
and rugged a place to camp as can be 
found anywhere; three-quarters of a 
mile from any house, and to reach it we 
have walked about seven miles—from 
one of the suburbs of the city—through 
as beautiful a country as could be de- 
sired, and so near to being a wilderness 
that in the ten times we have traversed 
it, we have not seen fifteen people. 

Our first trip was during Junior year 
at college, four years ago. We had 
taken long walking trips in the summer, 
and had slept out often, but wished to 
test our endurance by sleeping without 
a tent with the thermometer at six or 
eight degrees above zero. There were 
three of us this first time, as a friend ac- 


companied us. On our trips since then: 
there have been but the two of us. 

We started out about seven in the 
morning, each wearing by far too much 
clothing, besides carrying blanket, rub- 
ber blanket, and extra sweater. | 
might say that we excited the interest 
of the populace. Divers small boys 
indeed, were so amazed or impressed at 
our appearance that they were even at 
a loss for gibes to throw at us. We soon 
got into the country, however, and the 
pleasure began. Dame Nature who was 
to treat us so scurvily later, showered 
her blessings upon us in the beginning, 
and we had one of the most beautiful 
cold, clear, crisp mornings that can be 
imagined. 

Our thirteen or fourteen miles—we had 
come from the city direet—were put be- 
hind us, and about noon we came to the 
little country store where we were to buy 
our provisions. We had sent down on 
the railroad to a station nearby, a large 
bundle containing extra blankets and 
sweaters. sweet chocolate, “emergencs 
rations,”’ erbswurst, pea-soup tablets 
in short, a variety and a quantity of 
stuff sufficient for a small army. This 
bundle we were to come back for later. 
At present our waik had given us a cer- 
tain empty feeling, so we divided our 
acquisitions of bread, crackers, potatoes, 
fruit, tin kettles, eggs, and numerous 
other articles, and rapidly covered the 
two miles of ties, the mile of woods, and 
the ascent of the young mountain at the 
top of which we were to camp. 

Our inexperience showed in the se- 
lection of a site. A clump of large boul- 
ders seemed made especially for us: to 
shelter our fire, and break the wind. The 
fact that the ground was ridgy and slop- 
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ing about twenty-five degrees did not 
bother us at all—then. We had lunch, 
shed a lot of our clothes, cut fire-wood, 
went to a nearby spring for water; and 
then, after resting a while, two of us went 
back to the station for the bundle. We 
got it, and a small house might have been 
easier to carry. Every step of those two 
miles, and the third, through the under- 
erowth, it got heavier and more un- 
wieldy. But our strained backs were 
forgotten when up through the trees we 
saw the gleam of our camp-fire. Those 
little pictures that stay with you for 
years, are one of the best features of such 
trips. That view through the trees of 
our cheerful fire against the sky—it was 
already dark—I shall not soon forget. 
Paul had been industrious while we were 
away, and a rousing fire and a big pile 
of wood sent our spirits high. 

We had the most delicious supper im- 
aginable. Our fried bacon, pea-soup, 
roast potatoes, crackers and peanut 
butter, with sweet chocolate for dessert, 
were fit for—our royal selves. 


Then our sweaters and blankets were 
brought out, and after a poetic rendition 
of Kipling’s 


Have you smelled wood-smoke at twilight? 

Have you heard the birch-log burning? 

Are you quick to read the noises of the 
night? 

You must follow with the others, 

For the young men’s feet are turning 

To the camps of known desire, and proved 
delight, 


we prepared for bed. Some impulse 
prompted us to get our traps shipshape 
in case of emergency; but the moon and 
the stars were shining so brightly. and 
the chance of need seemed so remote, 
that we did not obey it, and so our cook- 
ing utensils, hatchets, food, everything, 
lay scattered around in confusion. It 
was our first trip. We have learned 
better since, not only in regard to ship- 
shapeness, but to numerous other things. 

We dozed by turns on that rocky 
slope. The temperature’ was low, but 





Our emergency ration was 
opened, but we decided that 
the present emergency was 
not urgent enough to make 
us stomach it, so it went its 
way down the hill to the river. 
I do not know why we bought 
this stuff—perhaps it was just 
to help make us feel that 
we were going on a trip into 
the wilderness. I believe it is 
no longer made, and no doubt 
it is because though it may 
have been an excellent ration, 
it made a most uninviting 
dish. 

Then our pipes and _ talk. 
Paul quoted Bobby Burns, and 
we discussed everything, from 
athletics to philosophy, stop- 
ping now and again to sing in 
unison: 


“Let the blizzard bliz, 
I’m not afraid that I’ll be friz.” 














. , 
Perhaps we were afraid, and 
sang so merrily to reassure 
ourselves, 


SHARPENING HATCHETS 


MUCH OF THE PLEASURE OF A 
TRIP LIES IN ITS PREPARATION 
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our covers and our animal spirits kept 
us warm. If we had known enough to 
have selected a clear and level site, we 
might even have slept. The hours rolled 
slowly by, and hazy thoughts of the good 
time we had had passed through our 
minds, and we awaited another perfect 
day. 

About four o’clock, a flake of something 
cold fell on my forehead. How that snow 
did come! By the time I had awakened 
the others, the ground was covered, and 
in the ten minutes it took us to make up 
our minds what to do, fully half an inch 
fell. We tried to make a shelter with our 
rubber blankets and the boulders, but 
failed. Then came the argument. To 
stay or not to stay. It is a sore subject 
still, so I shall pass over it. I was for 
staying, but stronger wills prevailed, and 
we hastily gathered together all we could 
find of those confounded traps—about 
half of what we had—bundled up our 
blankets, put on our rubber blankets as 
ponchos, and started. The moon and 
stars were gone, and it was dark, very 
dark. We had an electric flashlight, and 
by its aid slipped and scrambled and slid 


down that awful hill. Then through the 
woods with the snow in our faces, and 
unwieldy bundles under our arms, with 
the ponchos over all. Finally, out onto 
the railroad, and after countless falls, 
we managed to get to the station. 

Now this station is at the top of an- 
other high hill, and all the surrounding 
country lies away below it. 

“Maybe there’ll be a train about six 
Let’s wait here.” 

So up on the platform—about thirty 
inches wide—we piled, with our blankets 
around us to keep us warm. About ten 
minutes sufficed. When the wind at the 
top of that hill had blown on us that long, 
we were ready to start for home. We 
had not stayed in the woods because one 
of the boys was the captain of the college 
track team, and we were afraid of serious 
stiffening. On the hill he, as well as 
the other two, was decidedly worse off, 
so we made tracks. And with all this we 
were happy. 

Our trip spoiled, half our accoutre- 
ment lost in the woods, our bodies 
bruised and cold, a six-mile walk ahead 
of us—-we could get an electrice car in the 
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COUNTING TIES 
THE SHORTEST WAY TO THE WILDERNESS NEAR HOME IS 
OFTEN VIA THE RAILROAD TRACK—LOOK OUT FOR TRAINS 
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THE “YOUNG MOUNTAIN” 


THERE IS JUST SUCH A WILD BIT OF WOODLAND 


WITHIN EASY REACH 
suburbs—and a certain amount of ridi- 
cule to be expected from our friends who 
had laughed at us for going—and still 
happy. We shook that old station with 
our yells, and outdid Cossack, Indian or 
Hun with our noise. ‘“‘Ah, youth!” as 
Mr. Conrad’s old captain would say. 

But we had learned a lot, and the mem- 
ories of the experience stimulated us for 
a year, so that we looked forward to the 
next Christmas with eagerness. Circum- 
stances permitted us to go during the 
summer, but we wished that we had not 
done so. The country was all right, as 
wild and desolate as could be desired ; but 
the heat and the insects—let me draw 
a veil over a painful memory. 

The next Christmas was ideal. We 
missed our Paul and his Bobby Burns, 
but Fortune was good to us and we had 
three perfect days and two nights. We 
learned quite a number of things, sim- 
plified our equipment, and cast a scath- 
ing ban on theatres and all the artificial 
amusements of an effete civilization. 
This was an ideal trip. We exchanged, 
perhaps, fifty words each day, breathed 
deep, thought deep, and really iived. 
We found what we had gone for. Unless 
you have found it yourself, I cannot ex- 
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EVERY CITY 
plain; and if you have, I do not need to. 

The trip of the third year is better 
in the retrospect than it was at the time. 
We slept all night, huddled together on 
one rubber blanket, with another over us, 
while for six hours sleet and rain bom- 
barded us. We wanted to rough it, and 
we did. We appreciated our beds when 
we got home. Incidentally we found 
enough small twigs under our bottom 
blanket the next morning to build our 
fire with. Have you ever slept on a 
shingled roof? But why this irony? We 
enjoyed even this. We were friends of 
Dame Nature by now, and accepted her 
frowns without fear. Her smiles would 
come again. This last Christmas we had 
another delightful trip. 

Experience is a great teacher, and if 
this paper should induce anyone to 
search around Englewood, or beyond 
Spuyten Duyvil creek, for a place to 
camp, or around the suburbs of Boston 
or Philadelphia, they will doubtless make 
their mistakes, and learn by experience 
the proper outfit. I am sure suitable 
spots can be found in any of these places, 
and a few words as to outfit and position 
may save some trouble. 

Either go alone or with one congenial 
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companion. What you want in the 
woods is silence. You can talk in the 
city. In the woods, if you are capable of 
appreciation and your companion is also, 
there is no need for talk. ‘Two for com- 
pany ”) 

Let simplicity be the keynote in out- 
fit. Get a knapsack. In it you can 
carry food, frying-pan, hatchet, towel, 
nails, cord, sweater. Your blankets are 
rolled and strapped to the knapsack so 
that your arms are left free. Depend for 





woven woolen gloves, canvas leggings 
and medium-height waterproof leather 
boots, with woolen stockings. A cor- 
duroy coon cap is best to walk in. but 
take a tam-o-shanter to keep your head 
and ears warm at night. 

Select a high, level place near a spring 
for camp, and clear the ground well 
where you are to sleep. Two-hour 
watches are best as you will find for your- 
self. You will hardly have large logs for 
a back to your fire, so build it against 
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WHEN THE FIRE BURNS LOWEST 


IT IS ALWAYS THE COLDEST, 
AND RESOLUTION IS TESTED 


food on country stores. as this is per- 
fectly safe. After you have been going 
to the same one for four winters, you 
will figure in the legendary history of the 
county, and have marvelous stories 
told of your prowess and hardihood. A 
light sleeping bag made of a blanket or 
two will be more convenient and keep 
you warmer than an ordinary blanket. 
Let it be six feet long, and not less than 
three wide. Excepting a camera, the 
articles mentioned above are all that you 
will really need. In the pockets of the 
clothes that you wear, take knife, 
matches, compass, map, money, and 
rubber drinking cup. Wear closely- 


HOME IS THE FARTHEST AWAY 
THE MOST ABOUT DAY DAWN 


an improvised wall of stones and stakes. 

A woodsman would laugh at these 
directions, but this artlele is not intended 
for woodsmen. It is intended for those 
hundreds of young tenderfeet for whom 
the woods have a message, and who know 
not the first rudiments of wooderaft. If 
a few of these will cease envying those 
luckier persons who can go exploring at 
great distances, and will explore near 
home, they can get all the delights and 
lessons that wilderness camping can give 
them, and they—if their souls be prop- 
erly attuned—will learn some things 
which can be learned nowhere else than 
close “‘to the heart of things.” 








THE CONSTABLE 


THE STORY OF A MAN AND SOME 


BY 


FRANKLIN 


ENTER CAPTAIN FARWELL 


N the summer of 1888, an interest 
| in the cattle business took me _ to 
a typical frontier village in the 
“range country” of Colorado. It had 
sixteen inhabitants, one saloon, and 
one ‘“‘general store.” Scattered over 


the country were ranches devoted to 
the raising of cattle, horses and sheep. 
The nearest doctor was seventy-five 
miles away. 

I had not expected to practice medi- 
cine, but before I had been in the village 
an hour, I was requested to see the con- 
stable of the district, Capt. Frank B. 
Farwell, whom I found seriously ill with 
acute rheumatism. His was a person- 
ality which would arrest the attention 
of any reader of men. We surveyed 
each other in silence, each rapidly esti- 
mating the other. 

He was a compactly built man, about 
five feet nine inches in height, and one 
hundred and seventy pounds in weight. 
His complexion was swarthy, his large 
mustache dark brown, his hair and 
eyes black. These details were taken in 
at a glance, hut his eyes held my atten- 
tion. They burned steadily into mine 
with a singularly direct, bold, unwaver- 
ing intensity, as though consuming fires 
burned within, and shone fervently forth 
through translucent blackness. Thev 
expressed fearlessness, concentrated 
power, indomitable will, and kindness. 
We were kindred souls, drawn together 
by instant mutual understanding, as 
though we had known and esteemed each 
other before. I took his hand, and 
waited for his voice. A voice tells so 
much! His did not disappoint me. — It 


OTHERS, 
THAT WAS—IN TWELVE 


WHO WERE 
CHAPTERS 


TYPICAL OF THE WEST 


HAWLEY 


was grave and low, and well controlled. 

‘“‘ Are you experienced in the treatment 
of rheumatism?” he inquired. 

Much impressed by the simple direct- 
ness of the question, I answered in the 
affirmative. 

“Then please take charge of my 
case,”’ said he; “I am suffering severely.”’ 

I had no medicines. The nearest 
drug store was fifty-six miles distant. 1 
explained to one John Himoe the urgent 
necessity of procuring remedies without 
delay, and asked how soon he could ride 
to the drug store and return. 

“T will be back by sun up,” said Himoe. 

It was already dark. In afew minutes 
Himoe galloped away into the night, and 
at sunrise his pony staggered back into 
town, having carried his rider one hun- 
dred and twelve miles in ten hours. 
John handed me the package—he was 
my friend now—then removed the saddle 
and bridle from his pony. 

“Good-bye, Babe,” said he; “I am 
sorry, but I had to do it.” 

The pony died within the hour. He 
had given his life for his master’s friend. 

Farwell made an immediate recovery, 
and from this first acquaintance began 
a friendship between us that has never 
been broken. 


II 


JIM SPINKS AND HIS SALOON 

Jim Spinks kept the one saloon, whose 
patrons were the cowboys from nearby 
ranches. He was a native of Virginia, 
about twenty-five years of age, and one 
of those rare characters who seem to be 
able to defy the laws of health with im- 
punity. His clear blue eyes were almost 
as blank in the innocence of their ex- 
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pression as the eyes of an infant; his 
cheeks were red as apples, his forehead 
white as alabaster; his expression of 
purity was matched by a gentle voice, 
and an invariably suave and courteous 
demeanor. All this deceived only stran- 
gers. The men of the region knew that 
Jim was ‘clean game,’ and that he 
would take part in a desperate gun fight, 
if necessary, without a change of color 
in his pretty cheeks. The man seemed 
to have no emotions; he was mechanical, 
like a gun; he would serve you well if 
properly handled, or kill you with equal 
indifference, if occasion arose; yet he 
was staunch and loyal to his friends. 

One day two strangers driving a team 
of little mules hitched to a load of lumber, 
arrived in town, and began the erection 
of a building, which they announced 
would be occupied by them as a new 
saloon. When the building was com- 
pleted, and stocked with a supply of 
liquor, the proprietors announced a 
‘“orand opening night.” About every 
man in the region was present when the 
first “free drink on the house” was 
served. Jim locked his place and went 
over “to help give the new s’loon a good 
send off.’ One of the proprietors man- 
aged the poker game, while the other 
acted as bartender. Interest gradually 
centered around the poker game, where 
Spinks had taken a hand. As the drinks 
were passed, the play became heavier, 
and man after man dropped out, until 
it had become a duel at cards between 
Jim and the new man. Fortune fa- 
vored Spinks. He drank every time it 
was Offered him, but showed no more 
effect from the whiskey than if it had 
been water. He won all the money of 
his opponent, then the mules, harness 
and wagon. 

“You’re too good for me to-night,” 
said the loser. “I’m done; here is 
where I quit.” 

“Stranger,” said Jim, smiling pleas- 
antly, “this here is a mighty poor loca- 
tion for one s’loon, let alone two, and I 
am tellin’ you straight, there aint goin’ 
to be no two s’loons here; either you quit 
or I quit, and I ’low to settle this evenin’ 
which ’twill be.” 

At this open declaration of war, the 


room became quiet, and about every man 
present hitched his belt a little higher 
and felt instinctively for his gun, to make 
sure it was ready to his hand. The crowd 
having ‘‘settled itself” and prepared for 
trouble with this involuntary movement, 
the air grew tense with expectation. 

“Tell you what I'll do,’ continued 
Jim. ‘We'll take a stack of chips apiece, 
and play a game of freeze out, my place 
agin yours; buildings, fixtures, stock 
and all, just as they stand. If I win, 
you leave the town; if you win, I leave. 
Unless,”” he added, meditatively, “you 
and your pardner rather shoot it out 
with me.” 

At the last word, Jim’s hand dropped 
to the butt of his six-shooter, and he 
smiled sweetly across the table at the 
pale and perspiring newcomer, who saw 
that he must accept one challenge or 
the other, or forever lose prestige before 
that reckless audience. 

The spectators expressed their ap- 
proval of Jim’s offer with profuse pro- 
fanity. 

The stranger took a drink, consulted 
a moment aside with his partner, then 
resumed his seat. 

“T’ll go you,” said he, ‘it bein’ under- 
stood that if I lose you are to take me 
and my pardner to Trinidad with the 
mules.” 

Spinks agreed, and they cut for the 
deal. The stranger won it and the game 
began. 

The dealer passed Jim’s ante on the 
first hand, making a jack-pot, and 
neither player opened it until all the 
chips were in the pot. It was the stranger's 
deal. 

“T can’t open,” said Jim. 

The dealer looked at his hand, and 
smiled. ‘I can,” he announced, in a 
triumphant voice. ‘How many cards?” 

“One,” answered Jim. He had lain 
his four cards face down on the table, 
and he turned his drawn card face up, 
without change of expression. It was 
the four of hearts. The dealer drew two 
cards, looked at them, and _ laughed 
harshly. 

“Tt’s ashow down, 0’ course?” said he. 

“Sure,” answered Jim. ‘What you 


got?” 
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“Full house,” and the stranger spread 
out his hand—three aces and a pair of 
jacks. 

Jim slowly turned his cards up, one 
by one; the first four were the deuce, 
trey, four and five of hearts; the six of 
hearts would complete a straight flush, 
and beat the full hand. Jim put his 
finger on the last card, smiled, and looked 
coolly around the breathless circle. 

“Damn it, turnit up,” said the stranger, 
hoarsely. 

Jim turned the card. It was the six 
of hearts! As he turned the card with 
his left hand, his right dropped to the 
butt of his gun. 

“You dealt the cards yourself; was 
it all fair? Do I win?” 

“You win,” said the stranger, with a 
volley of bitter oaths. 

Jim arose, and walked behind the bar. 

“Since this is my place, I'll trouble 
you to vacate,” he said to the other man. 

The bartender took off his apron, and 
Jim put it on. 

“Come up, men; free drinks on the 
house, and all you want, from now till 
mornin’. This place changin’ hands don’t 
disturb the grand openin’.” 

And the drinks passed around, while 
the “justice” made out the transfer of 
the property, which was duly signed. 

When the sun arose, the floor of the 
new saloon was covered with snoring 
men; among whom were the late pro- 
prietors. Jim cooked his own breakfast, 
hitched up the mules, loaded his van- 
quished competitors into the wagon and 
drove away toward Trinidad, looking as 
fresh as though he had slept ten hours. 
[In three days he was back at his post, 
joking a good deal about his “mule 
ranch.” 


III 
“SHOOTIN’ UP THE TOWN” 


Soon after this came the round-up of 
the J J ranch, and twenty-five cowboys 
rode into town, and proceeded to get 
drunk and “shoot up the town.” Capt. 
Farwell was out on the prairie, searching 
for a stray pony. 

Part of the men rode up and down the 


single Main street of the town, yelling 
and pounding their bucking ponies on 
the head with their hats, whipping and 
spurring them, and twisting their tails 
to make them buck the harder, discharg- 
ing their six-shooters right and left, 
vieing with each other in feats of horse- 
manship and showing their skill with the 
rope on a couple of tame goats, which 
they pursued in and out among the 
houses. The rest had gathered in Jim 
Spinks’ saloon, where the inevitable game 
of poker was in progress. I sat in a cor- 
ner in the saloon, an interested spec- 
tator of what these men considered a 
good time. 

Presently four men galloped for the door 
of the saloon, intending to ride in. Jim 
sprang to the doorway, and stood in it, 
forbidding them to enter. They poured 
out a flood of profanity and threats, but 
Jim stood imperturbable in the doorway, 
until the foremost man suddenly whirled 
his pony around and spurred it; the pony 
lashed out wickedly with its heels, Jim 
fell back, barely escaping them, and 
before he could recover and resume his 
place the men rode in, and loped around 
and around the room, the ponies bucking 
and plunging, overturning tables and 
chairs, and narrowly missing my feet, 
as I sat in the corner. Meanwhile the 
men fired constantly through the ceiling. 
After they had ridden in, Jim laughed 
lightly at being out-generaled, and re- 
sumed his place behind the bar. When 
the room was well wrecked, and filled 
with smoke, the cowboys dismounted 
and called for drinks for themselves and 
horses. One of them looked curiously 
at me and said, 

“Come up, stranger, and have a drink.” 

“No, thank you,” said I. 

“Come up and take something with 
us!” 

This time there was a note of command 
in his voice. 

“No, thank you,” I replied, in an even 
tone. 

“Who is that feller?” asked the man, 
turning to Jim behind the bar. 

“That’s the Doctor, and I sure am 
enjoyin’ the prospect of seein’ vou trv 
to play jhim for a tenderfoot!” 

Jim laughed unconstrainedly, in ap- 
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parent enjoyment of the amusement the 
idea afforded him, but I well knew that 
he had thus kindly interposed to save 
ine trouble, and learned afterward that 
his hand was on the butt of a six-shooter 
under the bar, ready for ‘armed inter- 
vention.” 

“Oh, he’s the Doctor, is he?” said the 
fellow. ‘‘Then I guess we’ll have to ex- 
cuse him,” and they rode out to join the 
wild gang in the street, followed by a 
mocking laugh from Jim. 

By this time the crowd had captured 
the general store and chased the pro- 
prietor out of town, and were shooting 
his stock of cartridges away and lunching 
on whatever eatables the store contained. 

At this point in the hilarious proceed- 
ings, Capt. Farwell appeared, mounted 
bare-back on the errant pony, riding 
toward the town, unarmed and dressed 
only in shirt and trousers. As he en- 
tered the street from between two build- 
ings, a big red-faced man came riding 
along at full gallop, with a six-shooter 
in active operation in each hand. 

“Git out of the way, fer ol’ Bill 
Powell’s a comin’!”” shouted the careen- 
ng cowboy. ‘Clear the track, and give 
me room ’cordin’ to my stren’th! I’m 
a sure enough bad man from the Picket- 
wire! Lightnin’ ’] strike——” 

The constable slipped from his pony, 
stepped out and caught the bridle of the 
fellow’s horse, and set it back on its 
haunches so suddenly that the “bad 
man” all but lost his seat. 

“Put up those guns, you bad man 
from the Picketwire,” said Farwell, in 
a quiet voice of absolute composure, 
“and get down from that horse and be- 
have yourself.” 

The astounded cowboy sat rooted to 
his saddle with amazement, both hands 
upraised in position to shoot, gazing 
down at the steady officer standing there 
defenseless. All the other’ men gal- 
loped instantly to the spot and _ sur- 
rounded the two actors. I stood' where 
I commanded a perfect view of. the’scene. 
I had never seen Farwell aroused before, 
and I stood spellbound by the expression 
of his eyes. They glowed with red fire, 
like those of a wolf at”night, terrible in 
their menacing intensity. The cowboy 


aroused himself, and endeavored to rally 
from his stupefaction; he muttered a 
curse, and a visible shudder passed over 
him. He saw not the face of the officer, 
but gazed at the shrouded face of Death. 
It was as though he had unwittingly 
rode into a charnal house, and _ been 
frozen on the threshold by its icy breath. 
Such a tense stillness had suddenly fallen 
upon us that distant sounds of the prairie 
became audible and obtruded themselves 
on our attention. I heard the irritating 
bark of a prairie dog, and wondered 
vaguely when he would bark again. The 
drunken hilarity and bravado faded from 
Powell’s face; great drops of perspira- 
tion gathered on his forehead. 

“Put up those guns, and get down from 
that horse,” repeated the officer, in a 
tone so quiet and grave, yet so authori- 
tative and stern, that the man slipped 
his guns into their holsters and slid from 
his saddle without a word. 

“All the rest of you men the same,” 
said Farwell to the sobered crowd. 
“Have all the fun you want, but no 
more horse play goes!” His voice had 
a mournful cadence, as though his spirit 
grieved at the folly of these boys. He 
waved his hand, as dismissing them, 
turned squarely away, and walked de- 
liberately to his own house. It re- 
minded me of a lion tamer leaving a 
cage. I expected to see him shot in the 
back. But the men dispersed quietly, 
and the town was not disturbed again 
that day. 

I followed Farwell to his house, curi- 
ously affected by the scene. What was 
this power over men, which I had wit- 
nessed? It was not that the men were 
cowards. I well knew that most of them 
were brave to rashness. 

“What would you have done,” | 
asked him, “if they had not obeyed?” 
« “T would have got my rifle and killed 
half of them, if necessary,” he replied, 
in such a tone that I knew he spoke the 
simple truth. 

This solved the mystery in part; the 
men had bowed"to Farwell’s indomitable 
will; had submitted to the inexorable 
quality of his spirit. But why, since 
he stood before them unarmed? _ I judge 
they were mastered by admiration 
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of his thorough gameness, and thought 
it no shame to acknowledge such a man 
as leader. 


IV 


CAPTAIN FARWELL’S SENTIMENTS 


Respect for Captain Farwell caused 
me to seek his society, and I was inter- 
ested in his views of men and things, 
because they were the opinions of a 
mind of great native force, unmodified 
by education. 

We were talking, one day, about min- 
ing, in which he was experienced and 
well informed, and he said: 

“T never knew a miner who derived 
any benefit, to speak, of from gold he had 
dug out of the ground.” 

“Why is that?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “I reckon it is 
because he never really earned it. A 
man who digs a million dollars’ worth 
of gold from the earth has not earned 
it; he has merely discovered it; he has 
found a thing which does not belong 
to him, and so a law of nature will not 
let him truly benefit by it.” 

“Then to whom do you think the gold 
really belongs?” 

“The whole earth, and all that’s in 
it, belongs equally to all the children 
of men,” he answered, as solemnly as 
though he were quoting Scripture. “My 
idea is about this,” he continued: “When 
a man has discovered a deposit of val- 
uable mineral, he ought to inform his 
government, and receive a proper com- 
pensation for having rendered a valuable 
public service. The government should 
then develop the mine and devote the 
money to great public works, of benefit 
to the whole people. 

“T cannot express myself clearly, as 
[ suppose an educated man would, but 
I feel inside of me, somehow, that this 
is the trouble with 'all money that 
comes from gambling, from speculation, 
and from all other sources, where a man 
has not rendered some sort of “air equiva- 
lent for value received.” 

“How about money received! 'by in- 
heritance?” I asked, curiously, thinking 
to puzzle him. And after meditating 
a long time, he said: 
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“A man inherits his body from his 
parents, and therefore has a natural 
right to it; it’s a safe principle to lay 
down, that whatever is natural, is right; 
therefore, he ought to have a right, also, 
to the property of his parents, provided 
they earned it; but if they hand down to 
him a lot of money they never earned, I 
believe he is inheriting damnation.” 

After a long silence the constable 
continued the subject with considerable 
vehemence: ‘When you come down 
to the bottom of the matter, there is 
no such thing as ownership; and it’s too 
bad the idea ever entered the head of 
humanity. If a man really owned a 
piece of gold, or land, he would never be 
compelled to part from it. What a man 
owns, he can always keep, and take with 
him; what a man owns, he is! The fact 
that we are forced at last to give up all 
material possessions, proves conclu- 
sively that ownership only means the 
right to possess, and to use. 

“T said a while ago, that a man in- 
herits his body from his parents, and 
therefore has a right to it; but he does 
not own even his body. It was given 
him, and it will be taken away: and 
so a man really owns the product neither 
of his hands, nor of his brain. To make 
my meaning clear, suppose I invent 
something patentable. In doing so, I 
have not created any new principle, but 
perhaps I have been the first to appre- 
hend a truth. Discovered it, just as 
the other fellow did the gold mine. Here 
is a product of mental research, and like 
the gold, it belongs to the whole of hu- 
manity. The government ought to com- 
pensate me for my valuable service, but 
instead of issuing a patent giving me 
special privileges, should give the benefit 
of my invention to the people at large. 

“Perhaps you will think my ideas are 
all foozle,” said he, with a smile. “ Laugh 
at them, if you choose; I will take no 
offense.” 

“T laugh at no man’s earnest con- 
victions,” I rejoined, “no matter how 
strange they appear to me. You said 
a while’ ago ‘that whatever is natural is 
right. Do you stand by that statement?” 

wal | ao.” 

“Then answer me this riddle,” said I: 
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“ Animals kill and prey upon each other; 
the very trees of the forest kill each 
other, in their struggle for light and air; 
men prey upon the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and upon each other. The 
earth is a slaughter house, where crea- 
tures, even of the same family, destroy 
each other. All this is natural. If it 
be also right, explain to me how you 
reconcile the facts.” 

“You ask me a poser, Doc,” said the 
Captain, with a smile. “And I am a 
poor illiterate creature; but I have pon- 
dered that question on the long trail, 
and under the stars in the lonely night 
watches with the cattle, and even on 
that subject I have arrived at a con- 
clusion; but it’s one thing to have a 
vague idea, and another matter to dress 
it for another man to see.” 

While he filled and lighted his pipe, 
and smoked a while in silence, deeplv 
pondering what he should say, I mar- 
veled at the man. I had seen him quell 
a mob, and now he talked philosophy, 
not evading the deepest problems. 
And yet he did not seem entirely incon- 
gruous or foreign, in his rough clothes, 
there in the shanty in the desert. Stern 
yet tender, rugged and brave, modest 
but confident, he appeared a natural 
product of the desert. 

“To begin with,” the Captain com- 
menced, “‘the subject perhaps passes the 
domain of reason, and enters the region 
where faith alone can be our guide. 
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Faith scales heights at a bound which 
pure intellect can never climb. I be- 
lieve that whatever is natural is right, 
because I believe the Ruler of the uni- 
verse is just and good. To conceive of 
the Creator permitting a scheme of life 
that is malicious, cruel and wrong, is a 
monstrous idea to me.” 

“Tf the war we see continually waged 
be right, then it follows that we are de- 
luded by appearances, and that death is 
not a misfortune, nor even a matter of 
importance?” I asked. 

“T was brought up among the Indians,” 
answered the Captain, “‘and I have seen 
an old Indian dance for twenty-four 
hours, and jthen fall in a trance, and re- 
main in it three days. When he came 
out -of it, he would tell stories of what 
he called the ‘happy hunting ground,’ 
and what he had seen and heard, so cir- 
cumstantially that I believed them.” 

He arose and stood before me,fingering 
a thread of a frayed button-hole. 

“A man who is not afraid to look 
down the muzzle of a gun,” he went on, 
earnestly, “ought not to fear to tell th 
truth, and I declare to you that I be- 
lieve in future stages of existence, and 
in, perhaps an endless succession of 
changes similar to what we call death, 
and ‘that’ these deaths are not calamities, 
but steps in a continuous growth. You 
can see that this theory reconciles what 
appears the cruelty of nature, and re- 
moves the fear of death.” 
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“DAT LADY DOG” 


HOW AN IMPROMPTU FIELD TRIAL IN SOUTH CAROLINA WAS WON BY A MUCH 
PETTED ENGLISH SETTER FROM NEW JERSEY 


BY 


T. E. BATTEN 


HEN Nancy reached South Caro- 
W lina a few days after Christmas, 
she resembled more closely the 
household pet than a fast field dog, and, 
too, she carried with her, as is always 
her wont, her home characteristics. 
Straw beds and coarse food are never to 
her liking, nor will anyone wonder when 
it is told that for nearly eleven months 
in the year, easy chairs and the quiet 
of the guest room are her resting places, 
and the dining room is her place to eat. 
But Nancy, like many babies, is an ex- 
ception. She is brighter and more clever 
than most dogs, because her mistress 
says so, and it becomes me to endorse 
all her mistress’s ideas regarding Nancy; 
it makes our home life pleasanter, and 
anyway it does not take Nancy long to 
dispense with cake feed superfluity of 
flesh when she crosses lots looking for 
quail. I have been accused many times 
of not knowing how a hunting dog should 
be handled at home, and this may be true. 
In fact, as I have already‘intimated, it is 
better not to know too much at all times, 
and especially when there are others who 
are capable of knowing something them- 
selves. In the field, however, I am 
Nancy’s and my own master. 

Having escaped the knowledge of 
paternal instinct, it is possible its lack 
has given me greater license, and more 
time to study animal life and to try as 
best I can to develop in our four-footed 
friends a higher degree of intelligence, 
and watch with keener interest the de- 
lightful traits of the hunting dog. Not 
from a theoretical basis, however, have 
I studied these’ traits. I leave that to 
those whose minds are trained to trace 
the theoretical complexities, of! cause-and 
effect in animal psychology. I have 


gained my knowledge of hunting dogs 
from experience with them and hard 
common-sense reasoning, and I might 
add, plenty of patient work. Through 
my close acquaintance with Nancy (to 
some of our friends, no doubt, seemingly 
exaggerated) I have on occasions prob- 
ably bored people, and sometimes seem- 
ingly made an ‘‘ass” of myself; yet she 
generally proved an “‘alibi” for me, and 
in at least a degree rights my character. 
As I‘write she is on the lounge within 
three feet of me—looking wise enough 
to tell the mean things she heard said to 
me one evening when she was lying on 
my bed on top of my overcoat, pajamas, 
underwear and ties, in one of Powell’s 
tents. 

I don’t just know how everybody got 
to boasting at one time about their dogs, 
but as I recall it, Powell was modest but 
firm in his belief that he had three wind- 
splitters, and this opinion was more than 
shared by his faithful attendant, Green— 
Green, the champion ’coon-hunter of 
North Carolina for years, who later added 
South Carolina to his list, and I will say 
that he is well entitled to the champion- 
ship of the rest of the states in the Union 
that have a ’coon in them. There were 
one or two others there, however, who 
owned a dog or two, and a field trial for 
the next day was arranged. Of course 
Nancy was entered, and I must have 
done some talking myself, for the con- 
ditions were that I was to run Nancy 
against every dog in the camp, and she 
to find the first covey of birds and hold 
them until we found her. In case of 
more than one dog lost, the first dog 
found should win. 

Allfretired firmly impressed,jwith’ the 
fact that I was an “ass” (I think includ- 
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ing myself). The only thing I heard 
said that hurt my feelings, however, was 
said by Green, who upon retiring to his 
tent some distance away, called Powell 
outside and said: 

“Boss, dat dog am dead sure ourn. 
Yah! yah! dead sure ourn.” 

I had bet a dog, not Nancy, but one 
of two of her sons, then in training, 
against one of Powell’s dogs—I to have 
my choice if I won. 

And Green was a prophet, everyone 
said, so my sleep was not to be of the 
restful sort. 

Before crowding Nancy a bit in order 
to make room for myself in bed, I looked 
at her, and how she did recall to my 
mind our Christmas dinner at home, 
only a few days before. She looked the 
part of the household pet yet and hadn’t 
seen a quail for eleven months. She 
even grunted when I pushed her with 
my foot, and I groaned on account of the 
grunt. Yet I knew Nancy fat and lean, 
and from this knowledge I had not then, 
nor have I determined yet that Christ- 
mas dinners and easy chairs make much 
difference in her speed. I am sure it 
doesn’t affect her intelligence, and even 
question its weakening to any appre- 
ciable degree her endurance. Her great 
heart overcomes most obstacles—even 
makes up for her handicap of light weight. 
Then, too, I consoled myself with the 
thought that in a good bird country, a 
trial of this kind couldn’t last long: 
“Bird sense and a stout heart find birds,’’ 
and with this thought in my mind I 
slept. 

The next morning when Green came 
in to build my fire, he wore one of those 
comprehensive grins born of certainty. 
My first thought was that he was laugh- 
ing at me, and the spirit of rebellion was 
only subdued within me when I found 
he was to be let off to go ’coon-hunting 
over back of the dispensary on (this) 
a Saturday afternoon at Christmas- 
time! With fifty cents in his pocket, 
no wonder he grinned. Out of the three 
component parts of that smile only one 
was wasted upon me: a ’coon, a pint of 
“corn” and a new dog were bunched all 
in one day for Green—surely happiness 
comes easy to some, and particularly is 
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this true of anticipation, which seems 
within a buckle-hole of realization. How 
often in life, however, does the strap 
break in buckling up to the next hole! 
Reaction sets in and the world looks dark 
again; but this is ahead of my story. 

We arranged to leave the camp at 2 p.m. 
and drive out four miles to where, as I 
afterwards found, Powell knew there 
were two coveys of birds in a sixty-acre 
patch of scrub oaks and sedge grass. I 
did not know anything about this until 
we were nearly to the field. When we 
left the camp some dogs rode in the 
carriage, and the seasoned wise ones 
that had hunted that country for ten 
miles around for two solid months, 
trotted along behind. I told Nancy to 
“Get away,” and she got; we saw her 
only occasionally. At the end of about 
three miles I asked Powell where the 
birds were, and why he didn’t turn the 
pack loose. He said the dogs would go 
when it came time. We turned out of 
the main road and came to a branch full 
of cold running water, whereupon I in- 
sisted that the horse was thirsty and 
stopped him in the middle of the stream, 
while I whistled for Nancy. She came, 
blowing like a porpoise, her tongue 
hanging out to an alarming length. She 
dashed into the water, rolled and laid 
down in it until only her nose showed 
above the surface. The horse finished 
his drink and wanted to go on; but | 
did not—Nancy was reducing tempera- 
ture, and I wanted her to. At last she 
walked out on the other side of the brook, 
shook herself, closed her jaws like a steel 
trap and waited for me. We drove out 
and I called her to heel or wheel, which 
sounded natural to her and suited the 
occasion. 

At the top of a rise an eighth of a mile 
away, I discovered and heard our goal— 
I heard quail whistling from a big patch 
of quail cover. 

“Get out, Kate—get away, Zeb— 
away Brownie, all of you, go!” yelled 
Powell. 

Those dogs knew. Like shot from a 
catapault they flew for that cover. I 
then realized our nearness to game, and 
a word to Nancy seemed to impart the 
same knowledge to her. She started in 
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the rear of that cavalcade of dogs, but 
clearing the sedge in bounds she took the 
lead. I grabbed the reins and whip and 
followed. That piece of cover was nearly 
square, and as I have said before, it 
covered nearly sixty acres. And as the 
troop of dogs entered it, one might 
imagine an assault, so fast was it rushed 
by those dogs. One cut out the right- 
hand edge, another the left, and others 
the center, and so on until their crossings 
and recrossings made it look as though 
there were coveys of dogs instead of birds. 
I drove on, standing now and then, only 
to see, cutting a semi-circle from edge 
to edge well in front, that streak of black- 
and-white—Nancy. 

We came out at the other end of the 


cover—dogs and all, or rather all but 
Nancy. As the buggy cleared a little 
ditch by a cotton patch, I saw and heard 
Nancy cross behind us at right angles, 
going as I had never seen her go before. 
Into a wet place she went with the water 
flying up behind her. making for a little 
neck of heavy grass and briars. Powell 
did not notice this, and remarked that 
this was the first time that he had failed 
to find birds in the cover we had just 
worked out. So we drove on toward 
another cover a quarter of a mile away, 
the dogs (knowing fellows) well in our 
advance. 

A quarter of the way across the cotton 
patch I pulled the horse up with a jerk 
and gave vent to my pent-up feelings in 
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three ear-splitting whistles, to which 1 
received no tangible reply. Then I 
yanked the left rein of the horse, hit him 
with the whip, and away we went, bump- 
ing across the cotton rows, over another 
ditch that threw us against the dash- 
board when the front wheels went in 
and almost over the back of the seat 
when the front wheels came out and the 
hind ones in. I was making for that 
little neck of high grass and _ briars, 
knowing what I should find there. As 
soon as I got my breath I told Powell 
to get his gun ready and call in the other 
dogs, as it was a shame not to let them 
have the pleasure of backing the “‘Christ- 
mas Dinner” dog from New Jersey. 
Powell whistled and the troop came. I 
drove to the edge of the tangle, stood up 
in the buggy and looked in. ‘here, 
within ten yards of me stood Nancy, 
jaded, tail hanging, head low, mouth 
shut tight, smothering the riot of her 
fast-beating heart; her full big eyes 
glared, but never moved, even when 
Powell stood up and took off his hat to 
her. She had them and had them sure. 

Powell entered behind the buggy, 
with Peggy first; she came within a foot 
of Nancy and backed. Brownie foi- 
lowed and backed. Zeb came in by the 
horse, did not see the other dogs and 
pointed, Kate did some stunts to the 
east and backed—until we had every 
dog in the camp stacked up on that 
bunch of birds. with Nancy the center- 
piece of the prettiest picture I have ever 
seen afield or in animal life. 

This picture could not last forever 
and someone had to flush those birds. 
All refused to do it, so that Powell, as 
host, was obliged to. I have not yet 
determined fully whether it was emotion 
or chagrin that made Powell miss with 
both barrels, but he did, which is a very 
unusual occurrence with Powell. 

Shortly after the birds were flushed, a 
half-dozen dogs pointed a single, which 
Powell killed, and Nancy, largely on 
account of her fleetness of foot, sueceeded 
in retrieving it. She came out 7of the 
tangle of cane into the cotton patch and 
delivered the dead bird to me in the 
buggy. At this juncture I retrieved 
Nancy, and Powell too and we drove 


toward camp, flushing two more coveys 
during our return. 

On the main road a mile from camp 
we came up with a colored man, rollick- 
ing along at a pace that belongs to youth 
or inspiration. A closer inspection of 
our fast-stepping neighbor revealed the 
fact that it was Green. Green had an 
oat sack slung over his left shoulder 
and an eight-pound gun was bobbing 
up and down under his right. He seemed 
happy and content. It was plain that 
he had a ’coon in the sack, plainer still 
that he had spent his fifty cents, and 
even a child could see that he had passed 
the dispensary. Powell called to him, 
and he turned around in the road so 
quick and stopped so short that our 
horse shied and stopped. too. 

“What luck, Green?” asked Powell. 

“Good luck, Boss.” 

“What did you get, Green?” 

“Got what I went after, Boss. Got 
a ’coon.” 

“What else, Green?” 

“Nothin’, Boss; nothin’ else, ’cept 
that I done had a li’l’ Christmas wid dat 
fifty cents you all done gib me.” 

“Well, Green, Brownie is gone—” 

Down went the sack and down went 
the gun. Green grabbed our horse by 
the bridle. 

“Brownie gone? Whar, Boss?” he 
shouted. “Gone whar? Whar am 
Brownie gone to?” 

“Nancy won, Green, and Brownie is 
gone; he belongs to our friend here now.” 

“Taint fair, Boss, ’taint fair,’”’ raved 
the tipsy negro. “I warn’t dar. I warn’t 
dar. ’Taint fair; Brownie is ourn. No, 
sir; I warn’t dar to see dem run; ’taint 
fair!” 

Poor Green, his fidelity to his favorite 
dog and his love for his master were 
delightfully made manifest in his dis- 
appointment. He hissed and sputtered 
his remonstrance, and his remorse at not 
staying in camp to help handle the dogs, 
and so we left him and drove on. As 
we disappeared down the road I could 
still hear him calling, 

“No, sir, taint fair. I warn’t dar to 
see afterdem dogs. "Taint fair nohow.” 

We spent a quiet evening in the tent. 
Powell was busy, the others tired, and 
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even Green when called upon for some 
’coon reminiscences, replied not; he was 
as dumb and close-mouthed as an oyster. 
Just before turning in for the night, I 
remembered that I had an extra dog 
collar in my trunk with my name and 
address on it. I got it and handed it to 
Green and asked him to put it on 
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self, rubbed his hands over the fire and 
sighed. I could stand it no longer. 

“Mornin’, Green,” I exclaimed, “how 
are you this morning?” 

Green stepped lightly over to my bed. 

“Tf I could jes have a small drap dis 
mornin’, Boss—” said he, plaintively. 
Inadvertently or on purpose someone 
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Brownie. He looked at the collar, turn- 
ng it over in an absent-minded way. 

‘‘What for, Boss?” he at last asked. 

I explained that inasmuch as Brownie 
was mine, he should wear my collar. 
Had the collar been red hot Green could 
not have dropped it quicker; he stared 
at me in evident horror for a moment, 
and then bolted from the tent. 

Shortly after daylight the next morn- 
ing, Green came into the tent to build 
my fire. I heard him drop the wood on 
the floor, and I half opened my eyes. 
That reaction which comes to all “in 
the cold gray dawn of the morning after,” 
besieged Green’s very soul. His color 
had faded to an ashen hue, and his deep- 
sunken eyes lacked lustre. His spirit 
was plainly perturbed. He shook him- 
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MATE IN THE FIELD 

had left a few drops in my tent, and I 
gave Green a “hooker.” Shortly the old 
twinkle came to his eyes; his hands as 
he rubbed them sounded less harsh, a 
moisture came to his skin, giving his face 
a natural look. He busied himself about 
the stove, industriously enough now, and 
wrapped in thought I watched his 
characteristically ape-like movements. 
Soon he noticed me watching him, and 
a soliloquy followed: 

“Dem am sure gentl’men dogs, eve’y 
one of ’em; dey wouldn’t beat a lady 
nohow. An’ if Brownie mus’ go I’s sure 
glad dat he am goin’ away with dat lady 
dog. She’d make de bes’ dog in all 
Souf Car’lina leab home, sure dat}Nancy 
would, and I am glad she won Brownie, 
dat I am.” 
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ERE are notes from which I in- 
H tended to tell of camping ex- 
periences. I shall take a great 
risk, discard them, and try to talk as my 
heart is leading me, now. [Applause.] 
For your approval, appreciation and ap- 
plause, roused by the occasion, by the ad- 
mirable opening address of our toast- 
master, the excellent response of our guest 
of honor, and by these pictures, mean 
(must mean) that in spirit and sympathy 
we are already gathered about the 
camp-fire itself. [Cheers.] 

This oceasion has become unusual 
for even the Canadian Camp. In spite 
of these electrie lights and the cigar 
smoke, this Camp seems filled with the 
summer atmosphere of the North Woods. 
The sound of night wind is among the 
spruces; the drone of the trout-stream 
{ills the tent; the glow and balsam 
incense from the camp fire are in the air. 
And that fire is all right! [Applause.] The 
tent and the bed of spruce boughs are 
fine; but we must have smoke from 
pine splinters or dry leaves and birch 
bark—the crackle, sparks and the flame, 
until the smell of burning balsam comes 
from that backlog, and camp is home,— 
sweet home! We talk of that fire 
best with our hearts. Words hardly 
seem rich enough. We would love 
to see the very dead embers and black 
spot on the ground where our last 
camp-fire shone on the happy faces, 
and kindled that answering glow in our 
hearts; and which this approval re- 
veals as living and shining here, now, 
in memories! [Applause.] 

_sDuring [my camping vacations only 
one camp fire was too sociable, and 


unwelcome. While we slept the wind 
waked up, and woke up the woods. It 
blew in cold gusts; and the wilderness 
howled, and we awoke—to find our tent 
full of smoke, and burning! 

The camp fire was calling on us; and 
our excited Irish guide denounced it in 
words not permissible here, for burnin’ 
his smokin’ tobacco and pipe. He said 
if he had only seen that wind howlin’ 
seen it when he was asleep, or seen the 
fire before it was made, [laughter] then 
he could have saved the tent, for use, 
after it was burned up! Sure, the only 
enjoyment in campin’ was when you got 
home, and was talkin’ about it away 
from any camp fire that wanted to 
come into the tent to get warm, and 
then do all the smokin’ itself! [Laughter. ] 

But, sir, to sportsmen the evening 
camp-fire means a tired body, but the 
tired feeling that goes with a happy 
heart and a resting,yhead. It means a 
savage appetite waiting for a fish or 
game supper, a smoke and a chat in the 
firelight afterward, and genuine sleep 
while the fire burns low, in air never 
breathed. 

Sometimes a sportsman seeks that 
fire to forget—to heal sorrow, or to 
find health and courage to face ordeals. 
And the darker the night, the brighter 
the camp-fire shines. [Applause.] And 
what friendships! You donot know your 
comrade until you eat and smoke with 
him by a night }fire {in a wilderness, 
where you may need :his help. 

There, sir, your practical camp chum 
surprises you by revealing the poetry 
in himself. And he has it in him, for 
he loves a camp-fire. His heart is 
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* * on crags above glaciers 


YO“HO TWIN FALLS 


warmed, unfolded, disclosed by the 
X-rays in that firelight: and any moment 
he may declare that the trout-stream 
chuckling out there, and the wind 
in the tops of these pines are talking and 
listening to each other, and then playing 
duets! Or he asks if you do not think 
as adorable and sweet a place as any in 
nature is a pine forest in sunshine after 
rain, with leaf-shadows dancing on the 
stream pine-board table and tent; or 
he says these robins sing their twilight 
rain-song from the topmost twigs of 
the spruces, just as near heaven as they 
can perch. He may even tell you 
that nearly all wild nature is an eye- 
harvest set to music, and sings its 
visible harmonies into our hearts through 
our vision. ([Cheers.] 

And you may stifle the approval in 
your heart, and tell him he rides a 
hobby—is a rhapsodist and a dreamer. 
“Dreams?” he questions. “All this 
wild environment may be visible dreams. 
‘We are such stuff as’—O well—say, 
have a fresh cigar, and a light off this 
piece of birch bark. How these cigars 
have improved!” [Laughter.] 

Such sincerity is infectious. We feel 
it in this Camp. So your other com- 
rade by the fire protests—asks if you 
notice as you wade this trout-stream 
in hip boots, that you can almost 
touch not only the water, but foliage 
often extended as if to shake hands, 
and mossy logs and rocks, ferns, and 
stream-side clusters of flowers that nod 
in the wind and seem to be alive and 
challenging your admiration; that as 
these grateful companions recede, you 
feel a sense of-loss; that each sight, 
sound, scent, and the play of lights and 
shadows along these leafy canyons and 
tunnels stimulates to keener percep- 
tions, and lifts a fog from your senses. 

And when the twilight and even- 
ing redden the camp-fire, the darkness 
deepens the mystery of the woods, and 
that sky gets spangled through its veil; 
and puffs of smoke pungent with burn- 
ing balsam make your nose and throat 
tingle (1 can smell that smoke now!); 
and circling patches of foam out on the 
black eddy of the pool come advancing 
into the firelight, pass, and recede into 
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vloom—the watchers by the fire revel 
in it all. [Appiause.] 

Far along in the night (as you re- 
place the fallen brands, and may get 
your face heated and your hands black), 
you notice that sounds in the woods are 
not so much noises as they are frag- 
ments of the stillness! And then wou 
hardly escape waking dreams. You 
are with the earth—not with way- 
farers upon it—with nature, not human 
nature; under the spell of that sound 
of falling water and the mystery of this 
wilderness—the night fragrance and sigh- 
ing branches of these solemn pines. Do 


not the quiet trees and plants claim 
fellowship and brotherhood, and welcome 
you as their guest? You know, you 
know they are glad you are with them. 
You are led through Nature’s visible 
beauty into the presence and scurce of 
her vital, invisible beauty, and know 
something of its meaning in the cry 
of that whip-poor-will, in the laughter 
of loons out on the lake, or in the far- 
off bellow of a moose; something of 
what was meant by the song, together, 
of those morning stars; that the or- 
dained elevation of the land gives 
motion to that trout-stream—makes it 
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seek the ocean, and adorn every white 
eascade with its own little shower of 
tossing water-pearls, tossing to the water- 
music; and over all its ripples it is telling 
an endless story to its own self, with ten 
thousand smiles and dimples out yonder 


telling an endless story of its own self 
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and away in the dark! [Long ap- 
plause.] You commune with woods and 
streams, lakes and mountains through 
night and day, while Nature, for you, 
puts on robe after robe woven of sun- 
shine and shadow, the moonlight and 
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CAMP-FIRES AND 
the starlight, and changing forms and 
colors of drifting cloud-ranges, whose 
rain-drops touch your face as if to smooth 
the wrinkles and check the advance of 
age. [Long applause.] O sir, that is what 
we love—the mysterious presences that 
we call Nature—unfenced Nature, God’s 
Nature! We behold Her best when in 
creat woods, and by remote waters, 
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of the divine in nature. [Long applause.] 

It is not easy, sir, to control feeling 
when talking of what so many regard 
as almost a religion. It is not easy to 
choose what to say. 

Dozens of men here were chained to 
their desks in the cities’ heat of last 
July. They had to endure it, and 
read in the evening papers that hundreds 
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gathering nightly beside the camp-fire. 
And that is why we bring sprays of Cana- 
dian evergreen to these white tables and 
ask you to wear them over your hearts; 
foreach spray contains a fragrant mes- 
sage from the big North Woods. [Cheers.] 
That is why so many sportsmen shoot 
and fish less and less, and look, love 
and use the camera more and more; 
and why an antlered caribou, a bugling 
elk, or a bighorn sheep standing on 
crags above glaciers, may have his 
beauty of life spared to him in his own 
fastnessse. For wild life is the last touch 
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were prostrated and scores dead, with 
no relief in sight. And then, sir, many 
of us had a ride—in the New York 
subway! [Laughter.] We _ sweltered 
through those night hours, and shrank 
from the coming of each hot day. 

Now, what wonder, sir, if we longed for 
and could see the cool, green vistas 
along our favorite trout-stream away 
up in the wilds of sweet Canada?—could 
see that thin, blue column and wisp of 
smoke rising through the trees from our 
camp-fire burning right on the ground 
yonder beyond the canoes and in front 
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of the tent? I can see that fire now, 
and smell the smoke and boiling coffee, 
and frying bacon and trout! ([Cheers.] 
We heard the splash of trout in those 
solitudes, thespatter of rain-drops coming 
along the tree umbrellas,striking the tent, 
and obscuring the woods in mist, and 
drowning the voice of the stream. Or 
we felt cloud shadows passing over us, 
and rushing water about our rubber 
bootlegs; saw reflected light from it flick- 
ering and shimmering on overhanging 
foliage, and the crannies and sleepy 
hollows of whole hill-slopes and ravines 
dark with graceful woods above the 
laurel and rhododendron bushes, and the 
alders and the fern-plumes, with the little 
river crooning between, or along shadowy 
lagoons, where parts of it had overflowed 
into the woods on the other side, and 
limpidly gone to sleep. [Applause.] 

Such fantasy, sir, if fantasy it be, 
some men cannot help, any more than 
the wild fowl of the loose winds and 
free waters could be happy in a dusty 
vard. These men mean to watch more 
camp-fires, where the countenance of 
the watcher often has an expression 
never seen but in the light of that fire 

aman face to face in a wilderness at 
night, with his naked soul. 

There he has no excuse for being 
wicked. Camp-fires sweeten his «is- 
position—teach him that he owns stock 
in the beauty and grace’ of this earth. 


He eats and. is comfortable: smokes 
and is more comfortable; sleeps and 
rises refreshed, and wants breakfast 


hurried; drinks more hot coffee, eats 
fried trout with fingers, complains that 
the woods-hunger makes him ashamed 
of his appetite; draws on the wading- 
boots and grabs the fishing-rod, and is 
off to the pool where he lost the big 
one yesterday because he slipped from 
that log—yes, and found the water 
cold and wet !—where, as he poured water 
from his boots, he saw that brown, 
fluttering bird look into the sky to 
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“Tm all right!” [Cheers.] And 
“Everything ’s all 
So am I if I am 


say: 
he answered back: 
right, little chap. 
wet!” [Laughter.] 

For months he grumbled in town that 
so much in the world is all wrong, and 
had intellectual pride and satisfaction 
over dissatisfaction. Yet here he won- 
ders how much of the suffering and 
trouble of which men complain so bit- 
terly is caused by their own little selves? 
He knows why his wife wanted him 
to go a-fishing and watch more camp- 
fires. She was tired of his happiness in 
being miserable. [Laughter and applause] 

From each fire comes rebuking knowl- 
edge as real as the voice to Moses from 
the burning bush, that this is a good old 
world; that it is inconceivable that the 
intelligence that made the universe 
(and him) could have been so untrue 
to itself as to mismake the world, even 
without his help: that the gift of life 
in it is a priceless blessing—full of 
duties and hallowed with self-sacrifice, 
mingling defeats with triumphs, and 
work with the privilege of camping 
away out with wild Mother Nature, 
his trout-rod a wand revealing the store 
of charms She yields to her votary. 

These are some of the lessons to the 
watcher by the fire in the wilderness. 
The mind-mists, born of overwork and 
nerve-strain in town, vanish. The cur- 
rent of his life grows clear and musical 
like his trout-stream. [Applause.] 

Sir, we have here two or three brother 
anglers and campers, including yourself, 
who are also fishers of men. What a joy 
to them to know that they and their 
followers do not possess all the religion 
in the world; that it breaks out in un- 
expected places, like the water of 
forest springs; and that many of their 
fellow sportsmen who are only poor 
sinners are glad to stand up and say that 
they, also, “have seen Him in the watch- 
fires of a hundred different camps,” 
[I.ong applause.] 
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THE WHALE HUNTERS OF NEAH BAY 


HOW ON OCCASION THE MAKAH INDIANS PADDLE OUT 
CANOES AND KILL 


LUCIEN 


N the northwestern corner of the 
| state of Washington, near that nar- 
row point of land that every school 
boy knows as Cape Flattery, there lives 
a brave and hearty race of red men, 
the Makah or Neah bay Indians. Living 
for generations by the sea, these bold 
follows can drive their dugout cedar 
canoes into stormy seas that to the in- 
experienced would mean almost certain 
death. 

About six miles from Cape Flattery 
the strait of Juan de Fuca has eaten its 
way into the mainland, forming Neah 
bay. On this beautiful inlet the Indian 
village of Neah, the seat of the Makah 
Reservation, has been built. The Makah 
Indians live almost altogether by fishing. 
Salmon, halibut, cape cod, and even 
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bass are caught in great numbers, and 
occasionally a whale is landed. When 
word comes that a whale has been caught, 
there is great rejoicing among the Indians; 
for they are very fond of whale steak,’and 
still fonder of the blubber. The fat, or 
blubber, is cut into thin strips and boiled, 
to extract the oil, which is skimmed off 
and set away for future use. 

I had been at Neah Bay about six 
weeks when one afternoon an old Indian 
came up to my gate and said: 

“To-morrow we hunt whale. 
like to catch um whale?” 

I needed no urging. It was the chance 
[ had long wished for—to “catch um 
whale.” 

A whaling party usually consists of 
twenty-four men—eight men in each 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE AT THE HEAD 
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canoe. Six men ply the paddles, one 
sits in the stern and steers the canoe, 
while the eighth, the harpoonist, stands 
in the bow ready to cast the fatal spear. 
The harpoon is a heart-shaped piece of 
steel, about four inches long, sharpened 
and pointed at oneend. On the rounded 
end of the spearhead are fastened, by 
means of stout cord, two prongs of elk 
horn about two inches in length. This 
prevents it from pulling out of the whale’s 
body. The whole of the spearhead is 
then smeared over with pitch, to give 
it smoothness and uniformity of surface. 
Between the two prongs a long handle 
is inserted. This crude harpoon is 
thrown by the Makah experts with great 
accuracy. I may add that, fastened 
also to this harpoon is a long rope, 
three hundred feet or more in length, 
and attached to this rope, about twenty 
feet apart, are a number of brightly 
painted floats. These floats are the 
skins of hair-seals turned inside out, 
made air-tight, and blown up like blad- 
ders. They prevent the harpooned whale 
from diving, and mark his course. 

It was necessary that we get an early 
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start, as the feeding grounds of the whale 
are ten miles out in the Pacific and six- 
teen miles from Neah bay. At two 
o’clock in the morning, lighted by the 
rays of a brilliant moon, our party em- 
barked from the village. Scarcely had 
we gotten under way when an old Indian 
began to chant the whale-hunting song. 
This was taken up by the other members 
of the party, and echoed from the near- 
by hillsides. On we sped, passing, by 
and by, from the placid waters of Neah 
bay into the turbulent swells of Juan 
de Fuca. 

Behind us the Indian houses at Neah 
bay stood out like sentinels in the moon- 
light, while at our front, guarding the 
entrance to the straits, Tatoosh island 
loomed into view. Far away to our right 
the Canadian shore faded away into 
vague masses of gray, and nearer on our 
left Cape Flattery ran boldly out into 
the sea. What a wonderful picture! 

Just as we cleared the straits and came 
full upon the Pacific, the grim, gray 
lighthouse on Tatoosh island was painted 
a golden red by the first rays of the 
morning sun. As we passed farther out 
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THE CANOE IN THE FOREGROUND IS FOR 
RIVER WORK, THAT BEYOND FOR THE SEA 


to the sea the swells increased in size and 
our canoes bobbed up and down in wild 
fashion, 

We were now nearing the feeding 
ground of the whales. Every man was 
in his place, while eager eyes scanned 
the horizon to catch the first glimpse 
of the intended prey. 

Suddenly, on our right, a bellowing 
noise was heard, low and deep, and two 
sprays of water were sent high into the 
air. It was the blowing of a whale. 
The huge animal now was seen not more 
than a mile to our right, resembling a 
great rubber log, tossed about by the 
waves. After a hearty meal, he was 
ed drifting with the tide, I was 
told. 

There was now a death-like stillness 
in our canoe, as we moved silently but 
swiftly forward. How those Indians 
paddled, and how the canoes raced. A 
few more strokes and we were within 
one hundred feet of the monster, which 
had not noticed our approach. The 
canoe I was in was allowed to take the 
lead, the other two falling to the rear 
to lessen the chance of discovery. Kewe- 
clup, our harpoonist, with gleaming eyes, 
tense muscles, yet steady nerves, stood 


in the bow of the canoe, poising his har- 
poon ready for the blow. A few more 
mufHed strokes and we were within fifty 
feet of the great beast, still unconscious 
of our approach. His huge fluke and 
pendant fins could be plainly seen, while 
a strong fishy odor was wafted from him. 

Forty feet, thirty, twenty—now we 
were alongside the whale and within,strik- 
ing distance. My heart stood still, as 
the bronzed figure at our front raised 
his arm on high, and then quick as a 
flash of lightning he sent the harpoon 
deep into the inert mass of blubber and 
flesh. Scarcely was the harpoon thrown 
when our canoe was driven quickly back- 
ward, to be beyond reach of the deadly 
fluke, one stroke of which would splinter 
it into kindling wood. 

Instantly the death-like stillness that 
had hung over us for the last few mo- 
ments changed into a mighty uproar. 
With a terrific bellow that sounded like 
the trumpeting of a herd of elephants, 
the huge beast sprang forward, churned 
the sea into foam with his enormous 
tail, then again plunged forward and 
dived out of sight. 

The chase was now on in earnest. The 
air rang with the shouts of the pursuing 
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hunters, while our canoes were driven 
forward at a furious pace. 

Not long, however, did the monster 
remain under water: for a long line of 
floats were by this time pulling at his 
side. Fifty yards ahead of us he broke, 
blowing great fountains of crimson spray 
into the air, and before he could get 
fairly under way again one of the other 
canoes was at his flank and another har- 
poon was sent into his body. 

“Boys, he’s got 
his death,” exclaim- 
ed John, the half- 
breed, pointing at 
the long trail of 
blood on the sea. 
Again the whale 
attempted to dive, 
but there were too 
many floats pulling 
at him{now, and he 


could seek safety 
only in flight. 


Straight ahead he 
forged, the bright- 
red floats marking 
his path through the 
water. Theexcited 
men now worked 
like demons at the 
paddles and our 
canoes moved for- 
ward with the speed 
of speed launches. 
The three canoes 
were running almost 
abreast in a final 
effort to overtake the flying whale. The 
labored breathing of the men could be 
heard above the cracking of the paddles 
as the spray was sent high into the air. 
We were almost once more within striking 
distance of the great fish when he made 
a long turn and headed straight for the 
coast. He now slackened his terrific 
pace and this, with the long trail of 
blood in his wake, told us that the strug- 
gle would soon be over. So we con- 
tented ourselves to follow in the distance, 
knowing that victory was ours. In a 
few minutes the whale came to a stand- 
still. There was aconvulsive flapping 
of the great fluke, a low, whistling death 
bellow, and the long white belly glistened 
in the sunlight. The chase was over. 





KEWECLUP, THE HARPOONIST, IN 
GALA ATTIRE 


FIELD AND STREAM 


It was now eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and we had been on the water 
nearly nine hours. One-half of this 
time, at least, the men had strained 
every muscle in the chase. It was a 
tired and hungry group that gathered 
around the huge carcass to rehearse the 
experiences of the day. Prouder than 
an admiral who had swept his enemy 
from the sea was Keweclup, who cast 
the first harpoon. He would occupy 
the first seat at the 
coming feast, and all 
the maidens would 
vie with each other 
to get the seat at his 
side. 

We were six miles 
off Tatoosh and 
twelve miles from 
home, hence it was 
necessary that we 
hail a passing tug to 
tow the dead animal 
into Neah bay. 
After much bicker- 
ing between the cap- 
tain of the tug and 
the Indians, a price 
was agreed upon and 
a strong line was 
fastened from the 
tug to the whale’s 
mouth. Our canoes 
were attached to 
this line and the en- 
tire outfit was towed 
into Neah bay. As 
we neared the village, old men, women 
and children ran down to the water's 
edge to greet us. 

“Chit-up-puk, chit-up-puk, chit-up- 
puk!” (“A whale, a whale, a whale!’’) 
was shouted on all sides, and some of 
the larger boys and girls put out in 
canoes to meet us. 

The morrow would be a day long to 
be remembered among the Indians. To 
the music of tom-toms there would be 
dancing and singing, while the village 
would literally be swamped with whale- 
steak and blubber. 

The next day after the whale hunt, it 
was announced by messengers going 
from house to house that there would be 
a great feast in the council room at the 
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chief’s house. This was to be the last 
whale feast of the season, and for this 
reason great preparation had been made. 

The feast was set for twelve o’clock, 
but it was at least three before the crowd 
assembled. The guests were seated on 
the floor, around the walls oi the room, 
leaving a large space in the center. Old 
age and youth sat side by side. Aged 
men, blind, weak, and faltering, whose 
wrinkled faces took us back almost to 
another century, were led in by their 
friends and given seats of honor on the 
floor. Fat, bright-eyed babies were 
brought into the room on their mothers’ 
backs, and looked on the scene with wide- 
eyed wonder. Numerous boxes of hard- 
tack and huge kettles of sliced blubber 
were then brought in and placed in the 
center of the room. Then there was a long 
period of waiting, when suddenly from 
the outside there came the sound of the 
beating of tom-toms and the chanting of 
songs. It was the beginning of cere- 
monies. 

Up the stairs and into the long hall 
marched twelve men and eight women. 
This was the dancing party. They were 
preceded by two men carrying a long 
pole on which was suspended a piece of 
the whale flesh decorated with feathers. 
The faces of the men were streaked with 
paint and around each head was tied a 
flaming red band from which stuck white 
feathers of the wild goose. The women 
were dressed in gaudy colors, their faces 


painted red, and their long black hair 
sprinkled with down. The party formed 
a circle in the center of the room. An old 
Indian, standing on a cracker-box, made 
a short but earnest speech of welcome, 
and then with a wave of his hand 
signaled the dancers to begin. 

There was a muffled beating of tom- 
toms, and a low, guttural chanting, 
which rose higher and higher as the ex- 
citement increased. With hands raised 
as if in entreaty, they chanted song after 
song, the audience keeping time by 
waving their hands and nodding their 
heads. Each song was brought to a 
close by a loud stroke on the tom-tom 
and a long-drawn shout. All these songs 
had reference to the whale hunt and were 
the identical ones sung by their fore- 
fathers generations ago. 

After the music and dancing had 
ceased, handfuls of hardtack and great 
slices of blubber were passed to the 
assembled crowd. While the guests 
were partaking of the repast, an old 
Indian again mounted a box and thanked 
the young men for showing such bravery 
and skill in capturing the whale, laying 
great stress on the fact that it was the 
largest one caught in years. 

Long they sat there, talking, laughing, 
feasting. Finally, there was a loud tap 
on the tom-tom. It was the signal for 
departure. The feast was over, and 
there was not a hungry man, woman or 
child in all the village of Neah Bay. 
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his life and the fortieth, Henri 

Cadotte of the Canadian geological 
survey traveled twenty thousand miles 
on snowshoes and in canoes through 
parts of British North America that 
were represented by blank spaces on the 
map until he explored them. 

At the end of each trip he returned to 
Ottawa with a great deal of geographical, 
topographical, geological, ethnological, 
and other scientific data, wrote an ex- 
haustive report and a few magazine arti- 
cles, drew detailed, accurate maps, and 
at the dinner tables of his friends, and in 
the smoking rooms of the clubs, he told 
an odyssey of hazard, encounter, and 
sport that delighted his hearers and filled 
them with envy. Most of them were 
young men of adventurous spirit, within 
whom the nomadic tendency was strong. 
Their work kept them in their offices, but 
they yearned for the keen, free life of the 
forest, the wild life which their ancestors, 
pioneers, fur-traders, cowreurs de bois, 
had lived. 

In the autumn of 1890 Cadotte and 
his party, with faces brown as umber and 
muscles like wire rope, came back to 
Ottawa from the mother-forgotten wil- 
derness that lies between Great Slave 
lake and Hudson’s bay. It was then 
that the explorer told his friends that he 
would never again dip a paddle or make 
a snowshoe track north of forty-six. 

“T have made my last trip,” he said. 
“T am forty years old, and I am going to 
spend the remainder of my life in town. 
I am getting too old to endure the hard- 
ships and discumforts of the long trail.’’ 

His friends were surprised. They ex- 
pressed their convictions. 


B “his tite the seventeenth year of 


“You can’t do it,’ they told him. 


‘“You can’t live in town. The wilderness 


BY 


POLLOUGH-POGUE 


holds you in a spell. You may force 
yourself to remain in town until spring, 
but the desire of the old keen life will 
rowel you, and you'll follow the wild 
geese northward in April.” 

But the wanderer declared he was sin- 
cere, and he bought a pink brick house 
with a lawn in front with three maple 
trees to shade it, and a little vegetable 
garden behind, and he married a very 
pretty girl with red lips and frank, 
boyish eyes that were full of shadows, 
and great masses of ink-black hair. She 
was very sweet and winning, was young 
Mrs. Cadotte, and a good housekeeper. 
She was very much in love with her big, 
quiet husband, and she tried to make 
him happy and his home comfortable. 

It was the comfort, and the dainty 
breakfasts, and the nice little dinners, 
and the petting he received in the long 
evenings beside the cheerful fire in the 
dining-room, and his love for his wife, 
and his delight in her beauty that kept 
Cadotte at home all winter. It was not 
until the last week of March, when one 
day his gypsy blood suddenly thrilled 
to the sweet sorcery of the Northern 
spring, that the wild fire of unrest was 
kindled within him and he knew that his 
friends had spoken the truth. 

Cadotte remained in the city a month 
afterward, finishing the scientific work 
which had kept him busy during the 
winter—and arranging his affairs, as men 
do when Death’s shadow falls biack 
across the road they must tread. 

Then he was drowned one black night 
in the mighty river that swings in a great 
curve around the city. At least that was 
the deduction of his friends, and if one 
considered the circumstances of the case 
it was the only inference one could make. 
He had been seen paddling away from 
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the wharf of the canoe club boat-house 
that evening. The river was in flood, 
and full of floating ice. He had told the 
caretaker of the boat-house that he meant 
to paddle across the river. The man had 
kept a light burning on the wharf all 
night to guide the explorer back, but 
Cadotie had not returned. His canoe 
had been found the next morning, bottom 
upward, wedged between two ice-cakes 
which were aground on the river bank 
below the city. But his body was not 
found. His wife, to whose credit he had 
left a large sum of money in a bank, sat 
in the pink brick house weeping, weeping, 
weeping. She had loved him. 

But Cadotte was not drowned. As far 
as the civilized world’s business went, 
he had died. He was dead to his wife, 
and to his Ottawa friends; he was dead 
to civilization, its colorless, enervating, 
indoor life, its worries, its triviality, its 
conventions, its lack of perspective. In 
his folly he had married a city-bred 
woman and settled down to live the 
limited life of a city man. And all 
through that first month of spring he had 
wondered at his short-sightedness. He 
loved his wife, but he loved the wilder- 
ness and wild life far more. So now he 
had emancipated himself. 

The pity of it was that the explorer 
did not realize that his wife loved him 
with such a great love that she would 
have been as happy aid content with 
him in a birch-bark tepee on the shore 
of Abittibi lake as she had been in the 
pink brick house in Ottawa. And once 
well in the bush he told himself he would 
be much happier there with his wife than 
without her. He loved his wife; he was 
no misogynist. But he had decided that 
it would be less crue! to leave his wife 
alone in her comfortable home in the 
city than to take her away from the gay 
social life she had always led, to what 
would be to her, he thought, a life-long 
exile in the lonely forest. “She would 
be as wretched and unhappy in the wil- 
derness,”’ he had said to himself, “as I 
would be in town.” But Cadotte was 
wrong. 

On the day his wife and friends in 
Ottawa were setting up a cenotaph to 
his memory, Cadotte, clad in Mackinaw 
and smoking a short brier pipe, was pad- 


dling quietly along the north shore of 
Lake Temagami, in the bronze shadow 
of the mighty spruces, whose heavy arms 
droop low in the languor of age over the 
white sand beach. He felt the surge of 
a deeper happiness than he had ever 
known when sitting in the pink brick 
house in the far-away city with his young 
wife on his knees. The infinite peace 
and freshness of the April morning, the 
solemnity and mystery of the forest, and 
the beauty of the spreading lake raised his 
heart within him to song. 

Northward from the shores of Lake 
Temagami to the long beaches of James 
bay the dark forest of pine and spruce 
stretches in gloomy majesty. Within 
its boundaries lie ten thousand lakes of 
snow-cold water, and a thousand rivers 
flow through it both north and south. 

In the summer time this vast and an- 
cient forest is the sanctuary of silence, 
and mystery hangs over it like Death’s 
shadow. Sometimes the wind mourns 
in the bronze boughs; sometimes a wolf 
bays like a hound; sometimes the neigh- 
ing of a loon breaks the solemn stillness 
that broods over a wine-dark lake; the 
swinging chanty of the whip-poor-will 
may be heard by night and the pleading 
miserere of the white-throat sparrow by 
day. Here and there the stuttering 
roar of a long, sagging rapid fills the air, 
or a@ leaping cataract sends up a deep 
bellowing. But these sounds do not 
disturb the great silence. 

Through this forest primeval Cadotte 
paddled slowly northward. A month 
later he came to Muhquah lake, and when 
he had stretched his little tent of brown 
canvas among the tall pines on the west 
shore, he paddled over to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trading post on the east 
shore for bacon and flour, tea, sugar and 
tobacco. “No one at this isolated post,” 
he told himself, ‘will recognize me.” 

But he was mistaken. John Ross, the 
factor of the post, was an old acquaint- 
ance. They came face to face at the 
factory gates. No one else was within 
earshot. 

“Why, Cadotte!” exclaimed the fac- 
tor. ‘I heard you were dead, drowned 
in the Ottawa!” 

“Why, Ross!” cried Cadotte. “I 
thought you were at Abittibi!” 
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Then without another word the two 
men entered the factor’s office, where 
Ross took down a bottle from the mantel 
shelf and they drank, standing up. Then 
they sat down, and drank some more, 
and Cadotte told his story. 

“It was the only thing 1 could do,” de- 
clared the explorer, in conclusion. ‘The 
little woman will be much happier in the 
city without me than she would be here 
in the woods with me, and,” with delib- 
eration and great earnestness, “‘I cannot 
live in town.” 

The factor thought of the little woman 
sitting alone in the pink brick house, and 
his heart was touched with pity. 

“Cadotte,” he asked, “you’re French, 
aren’t you?” 

“Tam,” answered Cadotte, “but that’s 
not relevant.” 

“Tt is,” declared the factor. ‘ You 
are French, and therefore you are im- 
pulsive. You have acted on an impulse 
in this business. You should have con- 
sulted your wife before ‘dying.’ Per- 
haps she would have been glad to come 
up here with you. Perhaps she would 
have been glad to go anywhere with you, 
and live anywhere with you. You’re a 
fine, big, red-healthy man. Your wife 
must have loved you. Don’t you know 
what a woman’s love is?” 

“‘She told me she loved me.” said Ca- 
dotte. ‘‘I know she loved me, but——” 

“How long do you intend to stay in 
your camp on the other side of the lake?” 
interrupted the factor. 

“Perhaps a year,’ answered Cadotte. 
“T think I'll build a cabin of spruce logs. 
It’s a beautiful place.” 

“But you don’t want to live alone,” 
said Ross. “You ought to have a 
woman. I heard of a fine girl just to- 
day. She’s a good cook, and will keep 
your cabin neat and clean, and she’s a 
pretty girl, too, if all I’ve heard is true. 
If you want her I’ll send for her, and 
send her over to your camp when she 
comes.” 

(Cadotte supposed that the factor 
meant angIndian girl; a woman of the 
Ojeebway people or an Algonkin 
maiden. . 

“I am, greatly obliged to you, Ross, 
for the suggestion,” he said. “It’s very 
good of you. Of course I need a woman 
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to cook for me. But my wife-—Ross. 
No, I would rather live alone with the 
memory oi her. I know such things 
are done, my friend. But it shall not 
be said of Henri Cadotte.’’ 

Two hours later, when Cadotte was 
half way across the lake on the way back 
to his camp, John Ross called up his 
two best canoemen, a simall French- 
Canadian and a large Scotch-Algonkin. 

“Take the new eighteen-foot canoe,” 
said the factor, “and go down to Mat- 
tawa. When you come to the town you 
will mail this letter at the post office. 
Then you will wait at Jean Boisseau’s 
hotel until a woman, young and hand- 
some, comes and asks for you. Then you 
will bring the woman back to this post 
in the canoe.” 

Half an hour later young Pierre and 
old Donald, with the letter that the fac- 
tor had written to Cadotte’s wife, paddled 
away from the landing. The factor 
stood on the end of the wharf and 
watched the beautiful new birch-bark 
canoe slipping away down the lake. And 
when it slewed around a spruce-covered 
point and disappeared he listened until 
the sound of the paddle handles knocking 
on the gunwale was inaudible. Then 
he stepped into his canoe and paddled 
over toward where Cadotte’s camp-fire 
flickered in the shadow of the pines on 
the opposite shore. 


Fiona Cadotte sat alone in the pink 
brick house with her beautiful head 
bowed in grief. Many women there are 
who can go down among the shadows 
and sit awhile with brooding hearts and 
then come up into the sunlight again. 
But Fiona Cadotte was not of these. 
She could not forget. Her love for Ca- 
dotte had opened the gates of Paradise; 
for six months she had lived within the 
gates; then she had been driven out by 
Death and the gates were closed forever, 
as she thought. 

There came the postman’s knock on 
the door, and the factor’s letter was 
handed to her. As she read in wonder- 
ment, she went faint with the deep joy 
that surged through her being. Hot tears 
sprang to her eyes, so that she could not 
read, and she slipped to the floor and 
cried long and heartfully, as woman will. 
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“Come to Mattawa,” ran the last lines 
of the letter. ‘Go to Boisseau’s hotel. 
There you will find two of my canoemen, 
Pierre Lapointe and Big Donald, waiting 
for you. You may trust them. They 
will bring you safely to Muhquah lake.” 

Fiona Cadotte sprang to her desk, 
where there was a timetable of the 
railway. She found on hurried con- 
sultation of the schedule that one of the 
great transcontinental trains would leave 
Ottawa within two hours, and would 
reach Mattawa early in the evening. A 
wave of impatience swept over her. 

The next morning when there was to 
show that day was on the road only a 
faint, milky glow on the eastern sky 
above the gloomy spruce forest, Pierre 
and Big Donald paddled away from 
Mattawa with the young woman in the 
middle section of their canoe. The 
morning was dusky and cold. Rapidly 
the stealthy canoe slipped up the river 
and the ragged spruces, black against 
the sky, swept by in procession on the 
banks. The spectral shapes of the morn- 
ing mist twisted and curved upon the sur- 
face of the water, and raised themselves 
to stand on end like gray spindles and 
distafis. Then spreading out filmy 
skirts they seemed to join hands and 
pirouette in a wide circle around the 
canoe, then drawing closer, seemed to 
make obeisance. Soon a spreading flush 
of silver put out the stars. Gradually 
a broadening sheet of yellow brightened 
the east. Presently the yellow deepened 
into orange and the crimson sun rolled 
above the ragged forest. 

Two weeks later, half an hour after 
sundown, when only the last red embers 
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of the sunset fire were left upon the wide 
hearth of the west, the canoe of Pierre 
and Big Donald rubbed her gunwale 
against the landing at Muhquah lake 
factory, and the factor grasped Fiona 
Cadotte’s hand as she stepped out upon 
the squared logs. The factor’s wife 
caught the girl in her arms. and presently 
they together went up to the factory 
through the gathering dusk. 

Late that night Cadotte sat beside 
his camp-fire, thinking, thinking, think- 
ing. The lifting flames filled the open 
space around the fire with dancing 
shadows. The wind had gone to sleep 
in the forest. The fire breathed and 
sobbed, and from the dark colonnades 
of the bush Cadotte seemed to hear soft 
murmurings and whisperings, and the 
sighing of a thousand sleepers. 

Ever since his first visit to the trading 
post across the lake Cadotte had sat 
thus until far into the night, reproaching 
himself and trying to decide what to do. 

Suddenly he heard the thudding of a 
paddle-handle on the gunwale of a canoe, 
and a few minutes later he heard the 
bow of the canoe rasping on the sand of 
the beach. He sprang to his feet and 
strode toward the shore. He saw the 
black shape of a canoe with a single 
paddler kneeling in the stern, backing 
away from the beach, and the dark loom 
of a familiar feminine figure approaching 
him with light, quick steps. He stood 
petrified with astonishment for a mo- 
ment and then he sprang toward her, 
holding out his arms. His heart leaped 
with joy. 

“Fiona, Fiona, my dear little woman!” 
he cried. 
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{(LUSTRATED FROM SKETCHES BY THE At'THOR 


did not need such an extensive 

knowledge of the signs of the 
woods as we are accustomed to think he 
had, or as the sportsman of to-day must 
possess if he, without trusting to luck, 
wishes to get desirable trophies, or if 
he does not wish to furnish marauders of 
the woods with feasts. The abundance 
of game must have made’it easy for him 
to decide where to place his traps and 
snares, or where to lay in ambush, and 
his primitive weapons, effective only at 
short range. made it comparatively cer- 
tain that the wounds inflicted would be 
in fatal spots. Besides, the twang of a 
bow or the whistling of an arrow did not 
cause the animal to run away to place 
the greatest possible distance between 
itself and the hunter if the latter was 
not detected, and he was doubtless care- 
ful not to be seen. Even to-day, when 
wild animals are so well acquainted with 
the meaning of the crack of a rifle, one 
may shoot with a .22 caliber rifle (using 
smokeless cartridges, which make but 
little noise) at almost any game, and it 
or its companions will not take alarm 
unless the hunter is seen or scented. 
White-tailed deer, as is well known, are 
generally no fools. Yet I have shot and 
seen shot with this little weapon, quite 
often, a buck or two out of a bunch, and 
the others tried to find out what was the 
matter; and the same happened with 
bighorns and antelopes (before they 
were protected); not to speak of black- 
tailed deer, which usually have but little 
sense, anyway, though they have become 
educated somewhat during the last decen- 
nium in at least a few sections of the 
country. 


Sie Indian of former days surely 


I firmly believe that tracking of 
wounded game (I do not imply under 
this term the simple following of a 
trail) was an unknown art to the ances- 
tors of our red man. If they had pos- 
sessed it, the white man, whose ancestry 
became civilized centuries ago, and who 
has in given cases only had half the 
opportunities or less of his red brother 
in that line, would not be able to-day to 
beat the red man at almost every turn 
at his own game, as we are accustomed 
to say. Woodcraft, according to com- 
mon belief, is the Indian’s main inheri- 
tanee, and that the long-civilized white 
man should have been able to steal that 
from him seems rather ludicrous, and 
the natural conclusion is that in the 
abundance of game, primitive knowl- 
edge was sufficient to supply the larder 
of the savage with meat, and that he had 
no need of thorough woodcraft. 

The advent of gunpowder proved be- 
yond question the savage’s small knowl- 
edge of wooderaft; for game still could be 
found easily. The projectiles used then 
generally killed the creature on the spot, 
and if not in exceptional cases, caused 
the animal to leave a trail of blood that 
could be easily followed. Almost the 
only requirement for the hunter of that 
time was to be a fairly good shot, say at 
a hundred yards (about as far as his gun 
would shoot true), and at this distance 
even the near-sighted man could hardly 
help but hit his game somewhere in the 
middle of the body. 

With the gradual decrease of wild 
animals and their becoming shyer and 
harder to get, the improvement in fire- 
arms for hunting purposes has steadily 
kept pace, until nowadays, in the age of 
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high-power, small-caliber rifles, things 
are exactly contrary to what they were 
as above related. Game is compara- 
tively scarce, so that the hunter must 
know how to find animals worthy of a 
shot, and the killing of which does not 
imperil the existence of the species. 
Modern bullets are not as killing as they 
are by many supposed to be. They kill, 
but oftenest slowly, even if placed at an— 
with a heavy projectile—instantly fatal 
spot; not an easy matter at the often 
unreasonable distances at which game 
is shot at nowadays. Because of this, 
the sportsman must be able to interpret 
the signs correctly and read aright the 
histories which the trails reveal, if he 
does not wish to furnish marauders of 
the woods with feasts and take home with 
him from his outing unpleasant recol- 
lections. 

The foregoing statement in regard to 
bullets fired by small-caliber rifles may 
call forth criticism, and therefore I will 
relate one of the several similar happen- 
ings which are recorded in my memo- 
randum: During the autumn of 1900 an 
Englishman, with two guides (so much 
more discrediting) spent three weeks 
hunting in the Bad Lands (Montana). 
They were equipped with .30-30 rifles 
and fired, according to their own version, 
an average of forty-five shots per day, 
and the result was (for them) one fawn! 
So badly did they want a buck that they 
offered to trade one of their rifles for one 
my companion had shot. Yet after they 
had left the district my partner and I 
found over twenty deer killed and lost 
by them, and it is reasonable that there 
were aS many more which we did not 
find! I may remark that in that section 
a standing shot at a whitetail is an ex- 
ception. I do not wish to be considered 
a big-bore “crank,” in fact, I use a small- 
caliber arm myself, but there is no doubt 
in my mind that out of five deer killed 
with small-bore rifles but two, or at best 
three, are brought to bag by inexperi- 
enced hunters. There are a great many 
more inexperienced than experienced 
hunters these days which is only natural, 
as but a few days’ hunting annually is 
insufficient time in which to learn what 
there is to learn of tracks and trailing. 
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The purpose of the following chapters 
shall be to give the tyro a comprehensive 
idea of facts which he has not the time 
or opportunity to learn in the woods, 
and to enable him to find the game he 
hunts, and to eventually get it if he 





The track of a black-tailed deer up in the mountains 
or in arid regions shows the imprint of the 
outer rim of the hoof to a marked degree. 


should be so unfortunate as to have it 
get away wounded. If perchance some 
reader thinks that hunting methods and 
the natural history of animals under dis- 
cussion share too much space with tracks 
and signs in the treatise, he will please 
remember that to discuss only one of 
these closely related subjects would 
leave the man without experience ex- 
actly where he started. 


Tracks.—Though a single track of 
most any other animal is generally suffi- 
cient to ascertain the species, with the 
smaller members of the deer family, the 
most important because of being the 
most widely distributed game, it is en- 
tirely different. This is because there is 
no distinguishing feature to be found in 





Deer usually step flat-footed, and cause no unusual 
distur bance of the ground 


their tracks—if they inhabit the same 
locality; the only exception being the 
fan-tailed deer, which usually leaves a 
deep imprint of its"toes, or front part of 
its hoof, on even hard ground, where a 
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much heavier whitetail or blacktail, or 
even a small elk, makes but a slightly 
perceptible track. A black-tailed deer 
track up in the mountains or out in the 
arid breaks of the Bad Lands looks very 
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disappears. It is evident that the sole 
of their hoof undergoes the same change 
as that of a horse which can be ridden 
daily without shoes in a dry region, but 
which will get footsore within a day or 








different from that of a whitetail, of two if it is transferred into a district 
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Trai ot a buck during the rutting season—the drag 


Trail of does and fawns of any species, and 


Trail ot any deer trotting (no drag)—distance between tracks two to three feet 
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Trail of a hog, walking—the tracks are not in line and seldom register; 
Except in deep mud or snow the “ 
deer will leave no mark so long as the animal is walking 
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extends from one step to the next 
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fan-tailed buck (no drag) 
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the same with sheep and cattle 
spurs’ of a 








course, the outer rim of the hoof showing 
plainly and sharply around the imprint. 
But if these animals come down to stay 
in the foothills, or if they acquire the 
habit of spending most of their ‘time 
along the rivers, the habitat of whitetails, 
all difference from the latter’s tracks soon 


where dew and rain moisten the grass 
and keep the ground damp. 

Many hunters think that they can 
distinguish the species of deer from the 
sizeof .thejtrack, but they forget that 
there are small blacktails and elk, and 
big whitetails, too. Of course, none will 
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mistake a big elk’s track for that of one 
of the smaller deer, if he knows enough 
not to consider it a cow’s track, and if 
he knows the rules of the trails he will 
not do that; though I have met men 
who have lived for years in the Jacksons 
Hole country who nevertheless had a 
bunch of supposed elk turn out but a 
herd of domestic cattle after a chase of 
several hours. 

I had a fair example of how little there 
is in the claim of the many who think 
they are able to distinguish the species 
of deer by the size of the track just 
before the close of last season. One 
evening I went down creek a few miles 
to visit a friend and spend the night 
there, and as it happened I found there 





A fan-tailed buck leaves a deep imprint of the toes 
and a small heap of dust in front of the track 


a sportsman who had hunted over the 
entire Western country to the Pacific. 
He declared he had that day tracked a 
big black-tailed buck, and that he had 
even got a snap shot at it. I voiced my 
doubts, because I knew that there were 
no blacktails where he claimed to have 
tracked and seen the specimen, and the 
result was that next morning we both 
went to where he had given up the track. 
As soon as I saw the trail I offered to bet 
that the deer was a white-tailed buck, 
and one that had an old wound in its 
hindquarter, at that. To follow the 
track to convince him would have taken 
too much time, so I pointed out to the 
gentleman certain features of the trail, 
and knowing the stand of that buck 
perfectly well, I then led in a bee line to 
a section of the country about four miles 
distant. There, at a certain nook in the 
woods, I pointed out to my companion 
a deer trail, and asked if he recognized 
it, and he agreed it was made by the same 
animal. After we had settled who 
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should remain on the stand, I struck out 
in the direction the buck had taken, and 





thirty minutes later I invited my 
If a deer track #s spread (running) the heels are 
loser together tnan in tracks of hogs or 
sheep (or cattle, in case of elk) 
“doubting Thomas” to inspect the 
quarry. I had been right. 


Where whitetails and blacktails are 
found in the same district none can tell 
what species he is following; only the 
sex can be told by the trail with cer- 
tainty. 

Sportsmen have no cause to haggle 
over distinguishing features in the tracks 
of deer, which, if they exist, are so slight 
that they quickly disappear if the con- 
ditions are not ideal, and they most 
assuredly are not when snow is on the 
ground, as it is when the average hunter 
does his tracking. However, before I 
leave the subject of tracks and take up 
that of the trail I deem it necessary to 





A hog track is usually spread like this—sheep make 
but little sharper tracks. Evidently their 
feet spread easier than those of deer 


point out a few features which distin- 
guish deer tracks from those of porkers 
and domestic sheep (of bighorn sheep 
and antelopes I shall speak later); for, 
everywhere I have hunted thus far, I 
have found gunners, who, judging from 
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the zeal with which they followed their 
tracks, were as anxious to capture these 
barnyard “deer” as others might have 
been to get venison. A deer, if walking, 
always places its feet firmly closed upon 
the ground, and consequently the track 
is sharply drawn, 1. e., the hoof is not 
spread to any appreciable extent; ex- 
ceptions are sometimes the track of deer 
that are heavy with fawns, during spring 
and early summer, and those of old bucks 
during the rutting season. But even 
then, the “heels” of their tracks are con- 
siderably closer together than in tracks 
made by a hog orasheep. The hoofs of 
the latter two animals are always rounder 
at the toe than those of deer, making the 
tracks they leave easily distinguishable, 
and if the difference is not discernible 
in frozen snow, the fact that the trail 
made by hogs or sheep does not register 
should settle all doubts for the tracker. 
A deer, if not wounded, will always stop 
with its hind foot in the track made by 
the front foot. 


Trails—From the foregoing it is 
readily seen that, so far as deer are con- 
cerned, an individual track has but little 
significance. The trail, however, is much 
more expressive; for, a series of tracks, 
together with other signs, invariably 
reveals the true history of the doings— 
and ailments—of the maker of the trail. 
Autumn days are the hunter’s harvest 
time, and therefore the changes which 
the trails of deer undergo between the 
closing and the opening of the hunting 
seasons are immaterial to the sportsman, 
for which reason I will pass them over. 

About the first of September bucks 
begin to cleanse their horns of the velvet, 
and small trees and bushes exhibit the 
signs of having been used for that pur- 
pose. Where such signs are found in 
roomy forests near dense deciduous 
thickets the sportsman can with mod- 
erate certainty count on getting a trophy 
by stalking quietly or sitting around from 
sunrise to about 8 o’clock a.m., or for 
about one hour before sundown. Of course 
it is easier to get meat for the pot near 
streams and feeding places, where there 
are plenty of tracks, but as a good sports- 
man will not shoot at deer or fawns, and 
as old bucks usually do not make their 
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appearance there as long as it is light 
enough for a rifle shot, I would advise 
not to stalk or wait there at all. 

Stalking during rainy days in open 
forests, where bucks have left their 
visiting cards in the shape of blazed 
trees, will, as a rule, be rewarded. At 
that time, game being comparatively 
undisturbed, most deer are shot at while 
standing, and even poor shots can hardly 
miss. However, as tracking is harder 
than when snow covers the ground, it is 
advisable in hunting in this way to watch 
for signs at the moment of firing. The 
most important sign to observe is the 
action of the game when it receives the 
missile. If hit somewhere in the front 
half they usually jump into the air, and 
if in the hind half they will kick out with 
their hind legs. A deer shot through 
the heart seldom drops on the spot. After 
the first jump, which is often hardly 
perceptible, and, no doubt, overlooked 
by most hunters, it generally makes off 
at unequaled speed, running close down 
to the ground. It may run only fifty 
yards, and it may run five hundred; 
one thing is certain, that the hunter can 
follow at once, and that the animal will 
be dead by the time he reaches it. 

The most striking exception to the 
rule of heart shots the writer ever saw 
was in 1904. A buck was running broad- 
side, at about 120 yards, and was fired 
at. Four or five jumps after the shot 
was fired, he stopped behind some trees, 
which prevented another shot. He re- 
mained hid a few seconds, then trotted 
about thirty yards and stopped again; 
finally he trotted off, directly away from 
me. If ever I would have taken oath that 
a deer was missed I would have done it 
then. However, force of habit com- 
pelled me to follow the track, and about 
two hundred yards from where he stopped 
last, the buck lay stone dead. The bullet, 
a steel-jacketed .30 U. S., had penetrated 
the heart squarely and made a hole the 
size of a quarter. There was not a drop 
of blood along the trail. Moral: Follow 
anyhow, even if you think you have 
missed. 

A deer shot through the lungs usually 
goes off, after the first jump, like nothing 
had happened to it. There is no vari- 
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ance of its trail from that of an uninjured 
deer, but alongside the trail there is in 
every case the story of where the bullet 
hit, in the shape of foamy, light-colored 
blood. This trail, too, may be followed 
immediately. 

A liver shot is, perhaps, the least satis- 
factory of any. Sometimes the deer 
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lie down. After that I foliow and try to 
get another shot. While I have killed 
deer instantly with shots through® the 
liver, there have been some I never got. 
Once I killed”an elk three* days after 
we had fried parts of its liver which had 
dropped out through the hole"made by 
a projectile from a heavy-caliber En- 
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deer. 





This trail usually means shot through intestines, liver and often lungs at the same time; 
the animal will not go much over a mile, even if not given time to get sick, and death results 


but bullet did not penetrate to the 
couple of hours is usually shot in its bed 


The cross jump; result of a bullet through intestines or liver when the animal was broadside to the 
hunter—usually the slowest killing shot 


The tracks of a wounded deer never register 


All of these curious jumps may be seen on one trail, alternating with jumps as made by a sound 
They indicate soft shots, and should not be followed within two hours after the animal was st 
Blood, etc., on the trail decides for the tracker where the bullet struck. 
surer the animal will be found dead after a few hours. 
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kicks upon being shot through the liver, 
and at other times it humps itself up, 
but always it leaves the place at a pretty 
lively rate, making a trail like a lungs- 
shot deer, with here and there a cross 
Jump between (see drawing). The 
abundance of dark-colored blood along 
the trail removes any doubt where the 
bullet struck. It is hard to advise what 
one should do in this case. I myself 
smoke a pipeful of tobacco before taking 
up the trail, to give the animal time to 


glish rifle, used previously for hunting 
elephants (I have forgotten the caliber). 
And at another time I killed a deer one 
year after I had shot it through the liver. 
When killed, this deer was apparently 
well and as fat as it could be, though 
the thing which was in place of the liver 
was but a hard mass. 

A shot through the intestines causes 
the animal to kick violently, hump up 
its back, and go off at a slow rate. It 
usually lies down within a quarter of a 
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mile, and stays down if not molested. 
Along the trail may be found a little 
dark-colored blood, and sometimes mat- 
ter the animal had eaten. Deer shot 
thus should not be followed before at 
least two hours have passed, as if‘jumped 
they often go for miles. A deer with a 
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he must be kept on a line. There is no 
law in any state against such use of a dog, 
and it would save much hard work to the 
man whose eye is not trained for tracking 
when there is no snow. 

Besides the signs visible when a deer 
is shot, there are those which are brought 
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Trail of a deer shot through brisket and leg broken low in shoulder 
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Trail of a deer with broken front leg—the lower the leg is broken the more drag there is 
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Trail of a deer with broken hind leg—the lower the leg is broken the more drag there is 


Trail of a deer shot through the ham 


The shoulder shot (No. 2) should be followed immediately. 
They always drop like dead when shot thus 
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It is best to shoot again when a deer gets 








broken leg may be followed at once, 
though the chase is usually quicker 
ended if half an hour is given for the 
animal to settle down. 

In my opinion a sportsman who does 
any considerable hunting for big game 
should have a dog trained to follow a 
track as far as his master will follow him. 
A dog which runs a deer is_ useless, 
and if he will not stay close to his master 


to the hunter’s knowledge through his 
ear: a hard, sharp sound conveying the 
intelligence that a bone is struck (and 
if it is not a leg the deer will hardly run) 
and a heavy “thud” telling that soft 
parts are hit. 

In any and every case the hunter 
should first examine minutely the place 
where the game stood as it was shot at. 
The hair, cut off by the bullet, is often 
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of great assistance to determine the spot 
of the wound, and the torn up moss, 
needles or ground often show if the 
animal jumped or kicked as it was shot 
at. Remember, the successful hunter 
is never in a hurry, and minutes spent 


H nting with the win 


€ ihe stand 
drive the deer out of the thicket. 
the stand is at 1, and if the hunter has a companion, one stands at 1 and the other at 2. 
should be made distant enough from the thicket—about at 3—to give the hunter time to go around 
and take his stand at 1 


in close observation will often save hours 
of exhausting chase. 

Later in the season, when rough winds 
have robbed deciduous bushes of their 
leaves, bucks generally change their day 
stand, abandoning quaking aspen thick- 
ets, and settling down among windf. 
and small coniferous trees, thereby offer- 
ing better chances for shots at any hour 
of theday. Still later, during the rutting 
season, the biggest specimens and best 
fighters will occupy )those.roomy, open 
forests where. during September and 
October they made their appearance only 
during the morning and, evening hours. 
These old over-lords at this time select 
the places of a wider view, apparently to 
see others of their kind that may pass, 
to fight them off the range if they are 
bucks, and to claim ownership of them 
if they be does. Before the close of the 


is at 2if the hunter is alone and uses only his scent or pi 
If a smudge is used for this purpose, as is necessary in 
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hunting season, where it is extended till 
January 1, bucks again stay in thickets, 
as previous to the rutting season. | 

The accompanying cuts of tracks 
and trails will make it easy enough for 
the hunter to, pick out that of a buck 
when in the woods, even if he should 
never have seen a deer trail previously. 

To reduce, if possible, the annual 
slaughter of men by careless hunters, 
it may not be amiss to discuss certain 
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ig thickets, 
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hunting methods which have given me 
the most satisfaction and which allow 
none to fire at me by mistake. Under 
the term “tracking” we usually under- 
stand the following of a trail, but if a 
hunter attempts to get a shot at his 
quarry thus, he has to depend on acci- 
dental luck or brute strength. The cou- 
gar is, in my opinion, the most perfect 
tracker and most successful still-hunter; 
he tracks, but he does not follow the 
trail like a pack of wolves or dogs; he 
uses,it only as a guide, following on it 
for an occasional fifty or one hundred 
yards, and so should the two-legged 
hunter. 

Stalking along in grown-up timber and 
other open places, the sportsman will 
run across the trails of all the animals 
which have moved in the district he 
covers, and, having decided which trail 
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he wishes to follow, he keeps on in the 
direction it leads. If it enters a thicket, 
a circuitous route—under wind—will lead 
him to where the animal has passed out, 
or show him that it is ‘‘fast,’’ 2.e., in the 
thicket. If the former, he, of course, 
has to follow the same tactics until he 
jumps his game or until it is located. 
The rest is generally easy enough, and 
that without entering any thicket, where, 
we all know, it usually oceurs that 
hunters are mistaken for deer. 

Many hunters in relating their ex- 
periences, tell us how careful they were 
to hunt against the wind, to approach 
their game. While it is well enough to 
have the wind against you if the game 
is in sight or driven toward you, I con- 
sider it more profitable to make the wind 
serve me. Hawving located an animal in 
a thicket, I select a stump or some other 
elevation, on the wind sidz, which allows 
the widest possible view, and simply wait 
long enough to allow the wind to in- 
form my quarry of my presence. It will 
not require long for the game to take 
the hint and get up (often affording a 
shot by this alone) to leave the premises. 
Very few are the instances that an old 
buck goes straight away and gives me 
no chance to see him, because in that 
case he would have to cross my trail, and 
to do that the wind, or rather my scent, 
does not frighten him enough, and if 
he goes out at the side which is untainted 
by any scent of man, he is usually my 
meat—if he is up to my standard. If 
the thicket is too big, the smoke of a 
pipe will often do wonders, and the 
biggest buck, perhaps, which I ever shot, 
became my victim through the assistance 
of a smudge—the thicket in that in- 
stance being of an extent of about ten 
acres. The diagram will illustrate the 
method better than words could. I 
have used this method with success on 
many animals, and even at a wounded 
bear. 

During snowless times, of course, no 
one could know absolutely if a deer is in 
a certain thicket, and the method has to 
be employed at random where there are 
enough signs to make it likely that a 
buck is near. Desirable game is often 
located on slopes, and could be shot at 
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from an opposite slope if it could be 
made to move around quietly, the latter 
being important as shots in those cases 
have usually to be fired a long distance, 
and to hit running game at three hundred 
or four hundred yards is not everybody’s 
long suit. 

The so-called wolf-and-fox call has 
always served me best in such cases, 
though it has often saved the game | 
was after: because a wolf or a cat made 
its appearance, and I would rather kill 
one “varmint” than half a dozen bucks, 
which can elude a man who knows how 
to track at best but for a limited length 
of time. This instrument does not 
really alarm deer, they simply know that 
something is wrong somewhere, and this 
causes them to get up to locate the sound. 
I would prefer not to allude to this call, 
because I am financially interested in its 
manufacture, but I do not know of any- 
thing equally serviceable in the woods. 

The trail of a fan-tailed buck, being 
no different from that of a doe or a fawn 
of the larger species, can cnly be deter- 
mined by the actions of the animal 
(which the trail reveals), and which he 
has in common with the white-tailed 
buck and often with the elk, but not with 
the black-tailed buck, which latter seems 
not to know enough for these tricks. I 
refer to the habit of the bucks of scanning 
the surroundings while standing near a 
tree or a windfall. An old buck at 
leisure will take careful observations two 
or three times inside of a hundred yards 
or so, and he always does this from what 
he evidently considers cover. 

One day last season a friend of mine 
and I, on our way home, struck a trail, 
and while walking alongside it we both 
expressed our opinion that the deer which 
made it was the smallest fawn in that 
territory. We would never have given 
that trail any consideration had it not 
run along our path. As it was, we fol- 
lowed it, and after we had done so for a 
hundred yards my indifference changed 
to intense interest; for that deer had 
taken observations from near every big 
tree that it passed. This caused me to 
express the belief that this deer was a 
very old fan-tailed buck, and events 
proved that I was not mistaken. He had 
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lost all his front teeth but two, which 
were badly used up, and had four 
points jon each antler, and when his 
entrails were removed he weighed less 
than fifty pounds. 

This particular buck played his cun- 
ningest the day 1 hunted him down (a 
couple of weeks after I first saw his 
trail that season. I had seen it during 
the two seasons previous, but never 
paid any attention to it, thinking it 
that of a fawn). I had him located in a 
thicket, jumped him with the assistance 
of the wind, saw him, but could not get 
a shot as I missed the best chance while 
looking for the horns, to be sure not to 
kill a doe. His trail led to a creek, ten 
miles distant, and there disappeared. 
Of course I knew that he had gone along 
in the creek, for wounded deer have 
played that trick on me often enough, 
but that a well deer should resort to 
that method to throw me off the track, 
was rather stunning. Well, a quarter of 
a mile upstream I found where he had 
left the water, and I followed the trail, 
having resolved that morning that I 
would kill that buck, if not by skill then 





by using brute strength against it. Two 
miles farther led the trail—twisting—and 
then it stopped! The snow was like 


sand, which did not allow of my seeing 
the tracks plainly: he had back-tracked 
and I had overrun where he made the 
side jump. Back I went, and after going 
three hundred yards I found the buck’s 
artful side jump, and the trail led into 
a thick bunch of pines. Again I sent 
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the wnd in as a driver, and that time 
I got a shot; but I did not down my 
quarry. ‘The trail showed that the buck 
was shot through the brisket and shoulder 
(low). Now I sat down, ate my lunch 
and smoked a pipe. After that the 
trail led me again to the creek. I crossed 
to the other side and followed, about 
fifty yards from the creek, its course 
for over half a mile, knowing that the 
buck would not leave the water on the 
side he entered it, to lay down. Finally 
the creek led past a fir tree with low- 
hanging branches, and as the trail had 
not been seen thus far, I was moderately 
sure that the buck had not passed that 
cover—and he hadn’t. 

During snowless times, if a deer has 
been wounded and got away, a hunt a 
day or two after along streams in the 
district will often bring to bag the 
wounded animal. If they have the 
strength they will hunt up water to cool 
their wound, and then crawl into the 
densest cover that is near. I have found 
many deer in this way, dead and alive— 
and still more skeletons, to which the 
tracks of ‘‘varmints” led me later in the 
season. 

In any case, where a deer was fired at, 
it should be followed for at least two 
hundred yards, as often an animal which 
went away with the bounds of an appar- 
ently sound creature, will announce 
through the placing of its feet its dis- 
tress, which heralds to the tracker that 
he will be able to get his deer at the 
trail’s end. 
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THE ANGLING OF KINGSFORD 


OR THE EVOLUTION OF AN APOSTLE OF THE GRASSHOPPER 


BY 


MEADE C. DOBSON 


ILLUSTRATED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE AUTHOR 


INGSFORD found himself emerg- 
kK ing from the stuffy train into 
the cool evening air of the hill 
country. With alacrity he descended 
to the platform of the little station that 
was to mark the beginning of his fishing 
trip. And gathering his traps together 
he soon arranged for a conveyance to 
the distant lodge of the fishing club to 
which McCurdy, his physician, had given 
him a card, 
‘ As the mountain wagon clattered up 
and down the trail toward the head- 
waters of the trout stream, Kingsford 
filled himself up like a pouter pigeon with 
the delicious ozone of the hills and 
straightway forgot his troubles back 
in the smoking city. 

“Yes, sir. It air about six milesifur- 
ther,” replied the driver to Kingsford’s 
query, ‘‘an’ it gits rougher an’ rougher.” 

“All the better, my liver needs it,” 
said Kingsford, laughingly. ‘‘How’s 
fishing?” 

“Wal, right now it air a mite hard 
to ketch these here rainbow fellers, but 
gravel traout air a bitin’ free.” 

“Gravel trout? What kind of a trout 
is that?” 

“Wal now I aint much of a fisherman 
an’ I caint tell you much abaout ’em, 
but he’s a durn good fish, even if some 
folks be too stuck up to eat him.” 

“T never heard of anybody being too 
stuck up to eat a trout,” rejoined Kings- 
ford. 

“O, yes, they’s lots of these here city 
fellers wont eat ’em.” 

“Well,” said Kingsford, “I shall eat 
every trout I catch. That’s what I 
came out here for.”’ And Kingsford re- 
mained in blissful ignorance of the fact 
that “gravel trout”? were common yellow 
suckers. 


_,.Between jolts, sundry inquiries and re- 

plies passed between passenger and 
driver and Kingsford learned a deal of 
the hill gossip. He learned also that the 
keeper of the lodge was serving as jury- 
man at the county seat, twenty miles 
away, and that the sole occupant of the 
camp was the cook, a fat Frenchman, 
at whom the driver did considerable 
scoffing. 

While the dusk fell the conveyance 
bumped along beside the little sparkling 
stream wherein lived the famed rainbow 
trout that Kingsford had come to catch. 
Birches and silver maples hung over the 
shining waters; and the black oak, the 
ash, and the shagbarks nestled down 
close to the swirling flood. Frogs and 
tree toads were piping mournfully, and 
once a fox barked. 

The vehicle soon turned up the ridge 
whereon hung the log camp and when it 
stopped before the huge central cabin 
the great door was swung open and forth 
came the fat Frenchman. 

“Ah, Monsieur, you come in time for 
suppair. It waits for you. It is 
still deelicious.” And the cook forth- 
with embraced Kingsford’s luggage and 
led the way into the great living room, 
where several wall lamps threw a gener- 
ous light over a well-spread table. Kings- 
ford, considerably shaken up by the hard 
ride, immediately set to and devoured 
all that was laid before him. And when 
the meal was finished he started his pipe, 
stretched out in an easy chair, and the 
cook came out of his kitchen and they 
talked. 

“Yes, Monsieur, ze trout bite quickly. 
I catch many if I can leave ze keechen. 
I have feesh in France, I have feesh in 
Germany, but here ze feeshing is la belle. 
Ah, Monsieur does not know how to 
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catch ze trout? Monsieur, Henri will 
have ze pleasure in teaching you. You 
are my only guest; I will have leetle of 
ze work to do; I will feesh with you in ze 
morning. Henri will then show Mon- 
sieur how to cast ze leetle flies for ze 
trout.” 

Kingsford slept soundly that night, 
in a tiny cabin, door and window open 
to the soft air of the hills. It was early 
when the cook called him and he arose 
regretfully, struggling sleepily into his 
new, stiff fishing clothes. There was a 
hurried breakfast, and away strode guest 
and cook for the upper waters of the brook. 

“Yes, Monsieur, it is a glorious day 
for ze feeshing. We will fill ze basket. 
And I will gather ze watair cress and 
make ze deelicious salad to dress ze 
trout.” And soon they came to a broad 
reach of riffles where ended the tramping. 
Rods were joined, lines strung, and 
casts of flies arranged. 

“Now, Monsieur,” said Henri, “cast 
ze leetle flies in ze watair. I will watch.” 

Kingsford grasped the quivering rod 
and essayed the first cast he had ever 
made. He whipped the unsoaked leader 
rudely backward and was caught in a 
vast tangle in the bushes. 

“Monsieur, Monsieur!” cried Henri 
in consternation, “do it this way, with all 
ze skill.” But Henri’s cast was bungled, 
too, with a like entanglement in the 
bushes, and there broke forth voluble 
swearing in French. 

“In France, in Germany, they do not 
have ze bushes near ze watair. They cut 
them, they trim them. You cast ze 
leetle flies without ze grand trouble. 
Here it is uncivilized.” 

When the two anglers had cleared 
their tackle they started forth to whip 
the stream by wading. And Henri’s 
casts were those of a novice, had Kings- 
ford but known it, and Kingsford’s own 
trials in imitation were indeed clumsy 
attempts at fly-fishing. Down the crys- 
tal stream splashed the two, whipping 
vigorously, freightening even the “gravel 
trout” into dark retreats. Not even the 
brave and always hungry chubs could 
muster up courage to rise to the flies 
so roughly cast by Kingsford and his 
self-styled angling mentor. 
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“It is no use, Monsieur,” cried Henri, 
after diligent work. ‘‘They do not bite. 
They are not hungry for ze leetle flies. 
In France, in Germany, | could have 
filled ze basket. This brook is too savage 
for Henri.’ 

Kingsford was aweary from flailing 
and did not relish the cold water squash- 
ing up and down in his canvas shoes, 
and when Henri thus set his seal of dis- 
approval on the fishing he was quite 
ready to trudge back to the lodge, where 
he spent the afternoon on the cool porch, 
and that night he slept soundly indeed. 

‘“Monsieur,” said Henri the next 
morning, “I think we will catch ze rain- 
bow feesh to-day—lI like ze look of ze 
sky.” And again the two set forth and 
meandered beside the brook, whipping it 
with their ill-managed casts unavail- 
ingly. After some hours Kingsford, in 
disgust, sat down on a log and glared 
at the cook. “Henri,” he exclaimed, 
‘you are no fisherman. You may have 
poached trout in France and Germany 
with a noose of wire, but I don’t believe 
you ever used flies.”’ 

“Le diable, Monsieur! You mean not 
what youspeak. Henria poacher? That 
is more than I control myself to stand. 
I will leave you—I will not cook for you 
ze suppair.” 

“Hold on, Henri,” cried Kingsford, 
“Here comes a boy with a string of fish. 
We will find out how he caught them.” 

Down the brook trudged a country 
lad carrying a withe of willow strung 
with half-pound trout. His rod was 
cut from the woods and he carried a 
bait box. 

“That’s a nice catch you’ve got,” 
called Kingsford across the brook. 

“Yes, sir, it air fair,” was the boy’s 
reply, ‘but I reckon you fellers must 
sceart the traouts this side o’ the mill, 
fer I ain’t had no strikes.” 

Kingsford looked indeed sheepish at 
this accusation, but managed to ask the 
boy what bait he was using. 

“‘T been a usin’ grasshoppers an’ they’s 
been a bitin’ pretty fair,” said the boy, 
holding up his six graceful rainbows. 

Immediately Kingsford became in- 
terested, so much so in fact that he gave 
the boy a quarter for his remaining stock 
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of insects, together with some bits of in- 
formation as to how to angle with them. 
And at this procedure Henri, true sports- 
man that he vaunted himself to be 
waxed indeed indignant. 

‘Surely Monsieur will not stoop to 
feesh with ze grass-bugs. ‘That is for ze 
garcon, not ze gentleman. It is not for 
ze sportsman, not for Henri. Monsieur, 
I will not feesh with you—I will not 
deesgrace myself—I will feesh alone.” 
And the irate Frenchman strode away 
in the wake of the country lad. 

But Kingsford was quite unconcerned 
with the cook’s vaporings. 

“IT came down here to fish and eat 
trout,” he said, ‘‘I have fished, and now 
I am going to capture a trout so that I 
can eat him.” 

Thereat he proceeded to arrange his 
tackle and impaled a squirming grass- 
hopper upon his hook. He fished and 
the greedy chubs devoured his insects 
and his heart grew wroth. But at last 
there came a quick strike and the hook 
took hold. Thrills played riot through 
Kingsford’s body. A trout at last! 


And as the line sang through the water 


and the reel buzzed Kingsford grew 
tremulous with excitement. How that 
fish was jumping and fighting! Could he 
hold him with that feathery rod, that 
slender line? Doubt and fear chilled 
him, and lustily he called for ,Henri. 
From down the brook a hundred yards 
came Henri’s response, and soon ap- 
peared his ponderous form, puffing with 
haste. 

“Henri,” cried Kingsford, “he will 
get away if you don’t help me land him! 
I can’t do it alone with this buggy whip.” 

“T will get him out, Monsieur, nevair 
fear. Ah, he is magnifeecont! He will 
be deelicious!” And Henri waded into 
the pool. 

Kingsford towed the struggling half- 
pounder gingerly toward the cook, wait- 
ing with outstretched fingers. And as 
the trout dashed between his legs Henri 
clutched it desperately and lifted it above 
the water. “I have him, Monsieur. He 
will be deelicious!” he shouted. 

But disaster came with his words. 
From between the cook’s fat fingers the 
slippery trout struggled deftly, and flop- 
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ping in its leap, tore the steel from its 
mouth and was lost in the depths of 
the pool. 

Consternation blanked the faces of 
Kingsford and Henri. And then Kings- 
ford burst forth at the astounded cook, 
“You stupid Frenchman,” he cried, 
“you are not even a poacher or you could 
have held that fish.” 

“Monsieur, Monsieur, it is terrible! 
Do mot reproach me—l die for you—] 
cook for you ze grand suppair. I make 
myself ze slave of Monsieur,’ moaned 
Henri. 

“Get out of my sight,” shouted Kings- 
ford. ‘You cannot even catch a fish 
after it is in your hands.” And Henri 
turned away mournful indeed. 

Kingsford gazed longingly into the 
pool for a few minutes and then de- 
jectedly wandered toward the camp; he 
could fish no longer. While he stopped 
for a time beside a big pool across which 
a huge tree had fallen, his eyes were at- 
tracted to a movement in the water 
beneath him. And as he watched he 
discovered a great trout slowly circling 
the pool, stopping now and then in rigid 
poise. How enormous he looked down 
in the crystal water, and how keenly he 
seemed to be watching hisenemy. Kings- 
ford swore that the big fish should be his 
on the morrow. He was too discouraged 
now to fish, and baitless to boot, so he 
plodded on to camp. 

And there he came upon the cook un- 
awares, seated by the brook cleaning 
four half-pound trout. Henri was chuck- 
ling to himself. 

“Ha, ha! Henri will have ze joke on 
Monsieur!”’ said the cook aloud. 

Kingsford was at first ftaken aback 
with this seeming evidence of the cook’s 
vaunted skill, but he caught sight of a 
willow withe upon which the fish had 
been strung, lying at the brook’s edge. 
And it was the stringer of the country 
boy. 

“Well, Henri,” said Kingsford sud- 
denly, “how much did you pay the boy?” 

The startled Henri came near slipping 
into the brook at Kingsford’s words. 

“Monsieur! I swear that I catch 
them myself. Henri is a sportsman— 
he do not buy ze feesh—he catch them 
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with ze leetle flies after he leave Monsieur 
with ze grass-bugs.” 


“You are lying, Henri,” rejoined 
Kingsford, waxing wroth. ‘Do not 
cook those trout for my supper. I will 
not eat them. I will not eat a trout 
until I have caught it myself. And 
remember, Henri, that you lost a 
good one for me to-day.” And Kings- 
ford strode away to his cabin. That 
night Henri gorged himself on trout 
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hours wore by the tyro grew disheartened 
and his hope and courage dwindled away. 
As he munehed his sandwich the sun 
reached the height of its circuit. The 
stillness of a slumberous noon hung upon 
the forest. The sun beat down with 
considerable force and seemed to take 
the bluster out of the noisy little brook. 
The birdsongs had ceased and no sound 
broke the silence of the woods save the 
droning of the flies. Kingsford felt this 
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out in his kitchen while Kingsford, in a 
black mood, was putting away his meal 
of ham and cakes. 

The next day, the day of MeCurdy’s 
arrival, broke fair. It was a golden day 
with the breeze in the west—a day pro- 
pitious for anglers. And Kingsford, 
having eaten his breakfast in silent dis- 
regard of Henri’s affableness, started 
for the big pool. 

When he came to a meadow he spent 
a strenuous half-hour securing a stock 
of grasshoppers, and then he rigged his 
tackle and crept stealthily up to the 
pool. A fat, brown hopper was cast 
lightly upon the waters. It floated, 
veered, was dragged down by the eddies, 
but there came no strike. Kingsford 
angled patiently and with increasing 
skill, but there was no response from the 
depths of the pool. And asthe morning 


intense calmness keenly and _ scarcely 
dared to breathe for fear of making a 
sound that would startle upon the mys- 
terious quietness of nature-. 

After a two-hour siesta Kingsford crept 
down behind the upturned roots once 
more and made ready to try to lure 
the big trout from his lair. Slowly, with 
the utmost caution, he made his cast. 
Featherlike fell the grasshopper upon 
the current and was swept away. As 
the eddy sucked it down beneath the 
tree there came a vicious strike. But 
there was slack in the line and the hook 
caught not. 

Tremblingly did Kingsford make a 
second cast with a fresh hopper. In- 
tent observation had warned him of the 
dangers of a slack line, and this time, 
with shortened cast, he let the line slowly 
out with thumb and finger. And as the 
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lure floated down beneath the tree there 
flashed forth from the dark depths the 
crafty old fish and snapped up the mor- 
sel, breaking water in hisrush. ‘This time 
Iingsford twitched the tip of his rod and 
the straight line sent the hook in neatly. 

Then came one of the most thrilling 
moments of Kingford’s life. The tug of 
the great trout as he rushed for his lair, 
the bending of the pliant rod, the sudden 
whirr of the reel, came near making him 
panicky. But his presence of mind as- 
serted itself, and holding his rod well up, 
he moved quickly upstream, giving line, 
until he could wade into the riffles above. 
And there he took his stand to give 
battle. 

It was a battle royal, for Kingsford 
knew not the art of quickly killing a fish 
on the hook, and he took many chances 
with his slender tackle and the delicate 
membranous mouth of the trout. 

Fiercely did the old trout struggle to 
free himself from the maddening steel. 
Now rushing from side to side of the pool, 
now tugging with such strength that his 
captor was compelled to give line, now 
darting upstream, almost gaining the 
slack that would give him his freedom. 
As the battle waged Kingsford’s doubts 
as to his success arose, and he gave 
ground, moving down into the head of 
the pool. And this gave the trout his 
chance. 

From the trunk of the tree that lay 
across the pool dangled the long loop of 
a grapevine that dipped into the water. 
As the trout- dashed to and fro he passed 
on one side of the loop and returned on 
the other. The slack line that he had 
managed to gain caught and he was fast 
with but a few feet of line to spare, but 
still he was caught. Kingsford was now 
indeed frightened and quick efforts to 
free the line were unavailing. The 
frenzied trout was pulling viciously, and 
it was but a matter of struggling until 
the hook would tear out. 

Kingsford waded into the pool, the 
cold water coming up above his belt. 
He reached the grapevine and grasped 
it where the line was caught. The vine 
was too big to break, and the trout was 
madly beating the water at the end of 
the bit of silk. Kingsford dropped his 
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rod into the water and reached back for 
the landing net which was in his belt. 
But the mesh of the net was caught on 
a trousers button. He struggled to 
loosen it, and tore the net from its 
fastening forcibly and made a lunge for 
the fish. He missed. Again he scooped 
into the water and the trout jumped 
clear, spattering him with the spray. 
Once again did Kingsford try, and this 
time he netted his prize. The trout still 
struggled, biting the meshes of the net 
savagely, and Kingsford fearing for his 
escape, broke the line with a vicious jerk, 
and holding the net aloft, stumbled 
through the water to the bank. And 
there he stretched the valiant trout, his 
first catch, upon the sward and gloated 
long overit. It was a lusty two-pounder, 
and who would not gloat? 

And so when he had rested from his 
exertions and come into his wind again 
Kingsford killed the big rainbow trout, 
strung him upon a withe of alder, gath- 
ered in his rod from the water, and set 
out joyously for the camp. 

Henri was killing a chicken as Kings- 
ford appeared around the corner of the 
kitchen. His eyes fell upon the fish 
that Kingsford held aloft. 

‘““What! Monsieur!” he shouted. “ You 
catch ze trout, ze monstair? Oh, you are 
ze grand trout feesher! He is big! What 
a suppair he will make! Ah, Henri has 
caught many like him in France, in 
Germany!” 

‘Get your scales, Henri,” said Kings- 
ford, ‘‘and shut up about French and 
German trout.” 

Henri brought the scales. The trout 
pulled the beam at one and one-half 
pounds. Kingsford was jubilant. “Put 
him away uncleaned,” he said to Henri. 
“ After McCurdy gets here you will have 
time to dress him.” 

Kingsford awaited McCurdy’s coming 


impatiently. For now he could talk of 
trouting. The evening wore on and 
dusk fell. And when the moon poked its 


huge red globe, like a paper lantern, above 
the hills, McCurdy came. Kingsford 
straightway took him around to view 
the trout, and McCurdy was glad. 
“How’s the nerves, my boy?” asked 
the doctor, smiling. ‘‘How’s the wind? Do 
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you think trout-fishing agrees with you?” 

And over the steaming trout that 
night Kingsford made bold to contend 
that natural bait was better than artificial 
flies, any day, pointing out that it was 
nothing different from the theory pro- 
pounded by his friend McCurdy when 
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he sent him to the hills for his health, 
that ‘‘the closer you stick to nature and 
the less you have to do with the artificial 
the better you are off.” 

And McCurdy, good fly-fisherman and 
good physician that he was, could dis- 
pute no further. 





DAWNBREAK IN THE GREAT DISMAL 


BY 


HAROLD CHILD 


The pallid dawn faint-trails the drowsy east; 
Black brooding mists low-grumble in the west; 
The Dismal swamp in weird wildness dressed, 
Waits matin-time of insect, bird and beast. 


Now come the creatures of the noxious brake; 
The toad, the rat, the skunk, the speckled snake; 
In less’ning circles o’er the Dismal lake, 

The bat, the owl, the bulrush-fowl, the crake, 
And divers other creatures of the night 

Wheel, drone, and flutter in the ghostly light 
That sifts through interstices of the cloud 
Which, zenithward, with forked tongue of fire 
Spits forth the prelude of the swampland choir. 
The bullfrog rants his raucous note aloud; 

The lily swings her censer to the breeze 

That fans with fetid breath the sombre trees, 
Then fainting, sheds her incense on the pond 
That laves with slimy touch her drooping frond. 
Hither and yon the marshball sickly gleams; 
An aimless firefly sparks a fitful lamp; 

The glowworm, lowly fixture of the damp, 
Mounts not the air, but rides the murky streams. 


Falls now the benediction from on high; 

The founts of heaven pour their waters down; 
Wide spread the dawn-gates in the eastern sky: 
The wilds are still again, the night is flown. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED HOUND 


By | Ss 


AnouT every so often, in different 
sporting magazines, appears an article 
on fox-hunting or how to breed fox- 
hounds.™ — f& 

This past year, seeing an advertise- 
ment by a well-known kennel, we sent 
a description of a hound we wanted and 
received instead, at a high figure, one 
of the so-called pure-blooded foxhounds, 
short-eared and well pointed, as one 
commonly seen in large packs. This 
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another, but if you put your dog after 
an old fox to run all day alone—have it 
hard running and the fox doing his best 
to lose the dog, as only an old fox can— 
and you have a fair test. We have 
hunted for years, live in a country where 
a fox has every advantage—a large terri- 
tory with high, rugged hills—and we 
think we know what a real foxhound 
ought to be. 

The dog in the accompanying picture 
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dog was guaranteed fully. It is needless 
to say that the dog has been a failure. 
In fact, we have never yet seen one of 
them that could do the work in our 
country—southern New York state 
with the old-fashioned, long-eared kind. 
The proof of the pudding is in pulling 
the string, as the old saying goes. A 
hound may run well in a pack, or with 
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measured between twenty-four and 
twenty-five inches from tip to tip of ears. 
We have had two in our country in the 
past ten years that measured twenty- 
eight inches, but they were larger dogs, 
with wider heads. 

We want a dog with a long, deep head 


and chops; Roman nose; eyes deep set; 
head high between ears; ears coming 
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out as low as possible and rolling and 
nearing a point as far as possible, also 
thin; body long and slim as possible, 
without sacrificing strength in back; 
tail long, slim and free from superfluous 
hair; legs long; feet black and well 
cushioned. That is the kind of dog 
that does the work here, and they are 
the old standbys of men who go out 
without horses and red liveries and 
expect their dog to keep a fox going and 
bring him back. 


FOX-HUNTING IN SOUTHERN 
NEW YORK 


By B. K. THORNE 


Tue fox-hunters of the Southern and 
Western states and the members of some 
of the hunt clubs do not recognize a man 
who shoots foxes as a fox-hunter. Yet 
if these same men would try to hunt 
foxes in the mountains of some of the 
Northeastern states, they would soon 
find that it is not practical to hunt any 
other way. The foxes of southern New 
York state inhabit mountains that are 
full of broken rock ledges, where even 
the dogs that are raised in the country 
will sometimes follow a fox in places 
where they will get frightened and be 
afraid to go on, or go back and have to 
be carried out. Riding after a pack is 
impossible, as the hills are very steep and 
broken, there are many impassable 
swamps and thousands of acres of serub 
oak barrens where a horse cannot be 
driven. It takes a man with good wind 
and limbs, a clear head, steady nerves, 
and plenty of pluck and endurance to 
follow a fox chase afoot in these moun- 
tains, 

There are few dogs that will keep a 
fox going all day in this country. Those 
that work best are light-bodied and long- 
legged, with plenty of muscle and nerve; 
not too large—thirty-five or forty pounds 
is heavy enough. They stand the run- 
ning better than larger dogs. 

Suppose we have a pair of dogs that 
will run well in this country, and a party 
wishes to go on a fox hunt. We make 
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our appointment to go after a light fall 
of snow, as the scent is better and it is 
easier to keep track of the hunt than on 
bare ground. We get everything ready 
the night before. You want good, warm 
underclothing, long rubber boots and 
outside garments of canvas or corduroy; 
for the swamps are often knee deep, the 
serub oak brush will tear a soft-finished 
garment to shreds, and when a man 
starts on a fox hunt he never knows 
where the chase will lead him. And it 
is best to pack a substantial lunch in 
your hunting coat; for a good hunter 
never leaves his dogs running if he can 
help it, and it is no uncommon thing to 
be out from daylight till nine or ten 
o’clock at night. 

Everything ready, dogs engaged, we 
turn in early and get a good night’s sleep; 
turn out at five o’clock next morning and 
get breakfast, and are scarcely through 
when a yell from outside announces the 
fact the dogs and guide are on hand. As 
day is breaking we start off immediately. 

Jerry and Joe, the dogs, soon find a 
track, but do not show much enthusiasm 
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over it; so it is evident that the fox has 
been through in the early part of the 
night. If we knew where he was lying 
we would not have to follow this old 
track, but we don’t, and red foxes are 
not plenty; so we decide to follow him 
up. It is easy for an experienced hun- 
ter to tell which way he is going, so we 
follow the track across several farms 
without adventure. Here the fox goes 
toward a farm-house, probably looking 
for a fowl, and here again is his track 
coming away, but he was running with 
the farm dog in pursuit. One of these 
farm dogs, on a hunt I participated in 
recently, heard the hounds as they were 
slowly working out the track, and at once 
proceeded to make an acquaintance with 
them. They paid little attention to him, 
and he decided now was a good time to 
show off, thinking like some men that 
any one who goes on about his business 
is afraid to fight. The hounds had just 
crossed a steep side-hill field, and just 
as old Jerry was going into the woods 
the farm dog grabbed him in the rear. 
The next instant the dark red body of 
the hound and the black-and-white of 
the half-breed shepherd were rolling 
down the steep hill in a whirl of snow 
and growls and yelps. The shepherd, 
finding he had tackled the wrong cus- 
tomer, made a break for home—followed 
by. both hounds in full ery. The shep- 
herd, scared at the noise, increased his 
speed, while the hounds, seeing him on 
the run, thought him their meat and re- 
doubled their efforts to catch him. The 
chase disappeared from view around the 
barn, and the hounds soon were seen 
coming back. The “mut” had likely 
“holed” in his coop or under the barn. 

Jerry and Joe took up the track where 
they left it, and we found that the shep- 
herd has not followed the fox after he 
has lost sight of him in the woods. I 
wonder if the shepherd didn’t think old 
Jerry was another red fox he was just 
losing sight of, and if he thinks so yet. 
The tracks showed that the fox had 
slowed down to a walk after entering 
the woods, and we soon came to a place 
where he had turned to one side and 
crept through the snow like a cat: he 
had scented some game, and was creeping 
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up on it just like a cat creeps up on a 
mouse. We followed the track and soon 
saw where a ruffed grouse had sprung 
from where it had been sitting in the 
snow; this was what the fox was after, 
but he did not get it. So he went on 
over the hill, out of the woods and into 
an old field. There ought to be rabbits 
here, and we soon saw where he had 
found the track of one, which he followed 
just as a dog would, until he started the 
bunny. The tracks showed that the 
rabbit had run for its life and the fox had 
run for his supper. They had dodged 
and twisted and doubled, but the fox 
had won. We could see by the marks 
on the snow where he had tossed and 
played with the rabbit the same as a 
cat does with a mouse. Tiring of this, 
he had eaten the rabbit, as the discolored 
snow and scattered bits of fur testified. 

Now that the fox had his belly full he 
would probably have laid up soon. But 
here he struck another rabbit track, and 
followed it up with the same result. We 
saw where he had caught the rabbit; but 
what had he done with it? There was 
no place showing where he had eaten it, 
and if he had it in his mouth it would 
drag onthe snow. Well, he was carrying 
that rabbit slung over his back, just as 
he would carry a full-grown fowl. They 
will carry them long distances to their 
young, but they have no young ones to 
feed in the fall, so this fellow was going 
to hide his rabbit for some time when 
he might not have as good luck hunting. 

Soon we saw Joe digging in the snow; 
he had found where the fox hid the 
rabbit. Joe no sooner uncovered the 
rabbit than Jerry grabbed it and they 
had a tug of war over it, which ended by 
their pulling the rabbit in two. It made 
a good lunch for them. 

The fox trail now struck across another 
farm and made for a wooded hill. We 
might find him lying there, we thought, 
and when we reached the ridge we did 
find where he had lain on a boulder a 
while, as a melted place in the snow 
showed. But he had gone on, perhaps 
when he heard the dogs start in an hour 
before. However, the scent was better 
here, and the dogs followed it over the 
hill, across another farm, and onto a big 
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hill covered with scrub oak. They were 
warming to their work now, and we de- 
cided we had better get to our stands, 
as the fox likely was on that hill. 

I had run this same fox before and 
he had run through an old field on the 
south side of a long hill. We went there 
to wait for him on this day. It was a 
good mile up hill, and we had hardly got 
there when the dogs came in hearing 
around the hill, and the slow, long-drawn 
tongue they were giving when on the old 
track had changed to quick, eager yelps, 
and they were going much faster. The 
fox was up—and he was coming our 
way. 

“Keep a sharp watch now; he may be 
a good way ahead of the dogs,” cau- 
tioned the guide. 

“There he comes! down that old wood 
road, and here he comes across the field,”’ 
said someone. 

“Keep down, you greenhorn,” growled 
the guide, to the tenderfoot of the 
party. “Don’t you know that a fox 
is the smartest animal on four legs, 
and will see you a mile away if you 
jump around that way? You aint hunt- 
ing cottontails. Now you have turned 
that fox and there he goes back into the 
woods, and he wont come here again 
to-day!” 

This and some more that it is not 
necessary to repeat was the reward of 
the tenderfoot, who had got so excited 
at sight of the fox that he had forgotten 
the caution to keep out of sight until the 
fox was within range, and had moved 
from behind the tree where he had been 
stationed. 

The dogs were about ten minutes be- 
hind the fox, and the chase now led 
straight away to the west, until the dogs 
were out of hearing. We followed for a 
mile or more, until we came to where the 
chase had crossed an abandoned farm, 
where we could see half a mile farther 
to the west. Then came a long wait, 
without our hearing anything of the 
dogs. The tenderfoot wanted to follow 
them, but the old hunters frowned him 
to silence. They well knew that the 
fox would now be far ahead of the dogs. 
It is one of the tricks of these mountain 
foxes to get in the broken rocks and 
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bother the dogs, then light out and travel. 
The fox will crawl up or down a high 
ledge of rock, through a crack so narrow 
the dogs cannot follow him—they may 
have to go nearly half a mile to get up 
or down the ledge, and this gives the - 
fox a big start. And the fox we were 
after must have played some game of 
this kind, for when we had about made 
up our minds he was not coming back, 
we saw him spring out of the woods on 
the other side of the fields and come 
straight toward the corner of the stone 
wall where he had crossed in the morning, 
and where we were stationed. 

Everyone crouched down and kept 
mum. We had agreed to give our pre- 
cious tenderfoot the first chance, as he 
had never killed a fox; but one of the old 
hands was close by him, both to keep 
him down until the fox was near enough, 
and to kill the fox in case he missed, 
Luckily, the wind was in our favor, and 
the fox came straight on with that pecu- 
liar frictionless lope that leaves the be- 
holder in doubt if the fox is running, 
flying, or is being blown along by the 
wind. He was within thirty yards! 
The signal was given, and the tender- 
foot sprang to his feet and fired at the 
fox while he was coming toward him. 
The fox whirled over backward, and the 
tenderfoot’s hopes soared high for an in- 
stant. But that fox had merely made 
a back handspring, which they can do 
quicker than any professional tumbler. 
He landed on his feet and made off at 
a right angle to his former course with 
the speed of an express train. The ten- 
derfoot used his other barrel, but he 
underestimated the speed and his shot 
merely punched poles in the snow where 
the fox was when he pulled the trigger. 
But the old hand had thrown his gun 
to his face with a quick swing in the 
direction the fox was going as soon as he 
saw the result of the tenderfoot’s second 
shot, and now his gun cracked sharply 
and the fox whirled over again. But this 
time his head dropped and he made a 
somersault, struck flat on his back and 
lay still. 

We picked him up and admired him, 
and the tenderfoot bewailed his hard 
luck. 
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“Well, sonny,” said the guide, kindly, 
“you are excused. You had a touch of 
the buck fever; we have all had it and 
have been where you are now. It takes 
experience to kill a fox, as it does to do 
most other things that are worth doing.” 
The dogs were now just coming in 
hearing. We waited until they came 
up and let them have a shake at the fox, 
to reward them. And as they had had 
a hard run, it was nearly three o’clock, 
and we were four miles from home, we 
called it a day and wished our tender- 
foot better luck next time. 


FOX- AND WOLF-HUNTING IN 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


By T. J. ROSTAD 


Tue season for hunting wolves and 
foxes generally begins in northern 
Wisconsin the first week of October, 
and continues all through the winter, 
if the weather is not too cold or the 
snow too deep, until the latter part of 
March. Although considerable hunting 
is done in the early fall, it is not con- 
sidered to be at its best until we get 
good ‘“‘tracking snow.” 

Early in the morning after a new snow 
the huntsman and his hounds take their 
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departure for the hunting grounds. When 
the dogs have struck a fresh trail and 
the game is jumped, the hunter takes 
his stand, usually on some high point of 
ground commanding a good view of the 
surrounding country, where he has been 
taught by past experience that the quarry 
is liable to travel when making its usual 
circle ahead of the dogs. As is well 
known, most all of the larger game ani- 
mals have certain “runways” or paths, 
that they follow more or less, and when 
the hunter has become familiar with 
these the chances of getting a good shot 
are decidedly in his favor. The gray 
fox will usually run in short circles, like 
arabbit. The red will make larger ones, 
often covering many miles. Wolves 
also will often take a wide circle, but they 
are just as apt to run in a straight line 
and leave the country entirely for the 
time being. I might also add here that 
a wolf will not resort to as many tricks 
as a fox will to try to fool the dogs. 

Occasionally a cross, silver gray, or 
black fox is killed, and lucky indeed is 
the hunter who succeeds in killing one 
of these varieties. 

The existing conditions being different, 
the mode of hunting is unlike that in 
vogue in the South. The Northern 
hunter shoots his game, and is generally 
armed with a shotgun, using cartridges 
loaded with BB shot, which at a reason- 
able distance is usually effective, and 
again he often carries a rifle. 

Although most of the hunting is done 
at the time of the year when fur is in 
its best condition, the value of the pelt, 
with but few exceptions, is but a second- 
ary consideration with the sportsman, 
as the pleasure he derives from the chase 
is far in excess of the value of the few 
paltry hides he may get during the 
season. 

Notwithstanding the fact that hunting 
with hounds, a& a sport, is an old one in 
the North, and is steadily gaining in 
popularity, it is not carried on for the 
pleasure of the thing alone, but to help 
rid the country, as far as possible, of 
these formidable foes of the poultry 
yard, sheep fold and small game. It is 
not only the small game that suffers 
from thsee marauders of the wilds, but 
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in the winter when the snow is deep in 
the North woods, large numbers of deer 
fall easy victims of the wolves, which, 
together with the men who make it a 
business to supply the logging camps 
with fresh meat during the winter months, 
are their arch enemies. And much 
as the wolves have been hunted, trapped 
and poisoned, they have in some sec- 
tions of the country actually multiplied. 
Every once in a while we read in some 


ter has to contend with is the porcupine, 
and the unpleasant task, or operation, 
rather, of extracting the sharp-pointed 
quills from the dogs with an improvised 
pair of pinchers, a bullet-mold being 
often used in an emergency, is one with 
which many Northern hunters are fa- 
miliar. 

Bears, bob-cats and lynxes are still 
numerous enough in some localities to 
afford rare sport. 
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paper where they have even gone so The type of hound most used is the 
far as to attack human beings, but for- large, deep-voiced, long-eared, native 
tunately, a great many of these reports foxhound. While he may not be as 


have their foundation in the think-tank 
of the space-writer. Some of them, no 
doubt, are true accounts of actual oc- 
currences. 

Now that in Wisconsin the bounty on 
wolves has been raised to twenty dollars 
for the scalp of a full-grown animal, the 
hunter who is fortunate enough to own 
a pack of well-trained foxhounds finds 
his favorite sport to be a profitable one, 
and although there is not much danger 
of the law being repealed at the next 
session of the legislature, he is “making 
hay while the sun shines.” 

The suecessful hunting of wolves and 
foxes with hounds, in many sections of 
the northern part of this state, is rendered 
almost an impossibility on account of 
the seemingly natural inclination of the 
dogs to run deer. The hounding of deer 
is prohibited by law, and is a practice 
that cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Another serious obstacle which the hun- 


speedy as his Southern brother, he is 
plenty fast enough to suit the Northern 
hunter, who generally follows the dogs 
on foot, often through deep snow. 


THE FEATHERED-TAIL HOUND 


By L. C. WOOD 

Oup Toby Shannon, who had been a 
hunter on these hills since he was a boy, 
now looked the counterpart of Father 
Time, and his ancestors had been a race 
of fox-hunters before him, and none of 
them could remember when red foxes 
didn’t inhabit that section of Ohio, near 
the famous Shannon hill. Old Toby’s 
bitch, Topsy, was as well known as her 
venerable master. She was fast as 
lightning, but gnat-brained and erratic; 
she would overrun the trail at every 
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sharp turn of the fox, if she were leading, 
and consequently the chase was contin- 
ually interrupted by overrunning. If she 
could lead the pack in a circle or two, 
however, she had the wire edge of her 
enthusiasm worn off, and would settle 
down to her work, when it took a wonder 
to stay with her. Davis’s Crowder was 
another so-called creek dog who was 
hard to beat. He was a flea-bitten blacke 
and-tan, homely, but true as steel, and 
if the fox stayed out long enough, old 
Crowder was sure to be on the firing line; 
he seemed to get better as the run con- 
tinued. The Livingstons, Porterfields, 
Everets and others were the owners of 
good dogs. 

Some two years previous to the time 
of which I write, Lhad bought a puppy at 
weaning time; he was black-and-white, 
and from fine stock. I was a boy at the 
time, and felt very pround of my puppy, 
but as Ranger—for that was what I 
christened him—grew to maturity his tail 
began to ‘‘feather,’’ and asin those days 
a foxhound was condemned if he showed 
anything but a rat tail, I had to stand for 
a lot of good-natured joshing about my 
“collie,” *‘water spaniel,’”’? and numerous 
other sarcastic sallies rom the creek fox- 
hunters. In time this got to be a sore 
point with me, and I conceived the bril- 
liant idea of shaving Ranger’s tail. I 
tied him, one day when there was no one 
at home, and made a bungling attempt 
to shave his tail, but when I had finished 
him, poor Ranger looked like a fright. 
I succeeded oniy in getting the trouble- 
some ‘‘feather” off in spots, and only 
increased my humiliation on hunt 
nights. Ranger was a beautiful speci- 
men of the pure foxhound; only for his 
disfigured tail he was the finest dog lever 
owned. Ihad never had an opportunity 
of pitting him against the creek dogs, 
as boylike I could not stand the unmer- 
ciful “kidding” which I knew would 
be my portion when I met the fellows 
from down the creek; for they had all 
heard of my attempt at shaving Ranger’s 
tail to make him look (as I supposed) 
like a foxhound. However, for the last 
six months I had been running him up 
in the Billman Hill country, with Hart- 
man and Billman’s dogs, and he had 
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showed his mettle in more than one hard 
chase. 

“Why don’t you take that pup down 
and skin the creek pack?” Frank Bill- 
man asked me, to my amazement, one 
evening as we were returning from a 
hard and long run in which Ranger had 
made Billman’s great Frank for the first 
time taste defeat. 

“Tf it’s not too dry Saturday night 
they will have a run on Shannon’s hill,” 
I replied, “and if you think my pup can 
hold his own with Topsy, Crowder, Venus, 
Beaver, and the others, I will go and 
give them a whirl.” 

“He can beat ’em all. I have run’em 
all, and the likes of that pup aint on 
Rocky fork,” Frank replied. 

So Saturday evening found us on 
Shannon’s hill, seated around on the 
grass and fallen logs, talking of the 
probabilities of the expected chase. We 
had gathered early, and as it had been 
rather dry for a few days we were wait- 
ing for dusk, and some falling dew, before 
turning our dogs loose. The spot we 
occupied was the vantage from which 
had been witnessed many a past and 
gone triumph for what was known as 
the creek hounds, located on an emi- 
nence from which you could look down 
on the surrounding hills and valleys for 
miles. 

“That’s a pretty tail that pup has,” 
said Dave Davis, with a grin. “You 
must have shaved it with a lawn mower.” 

I could feel my face color under his 
thrust, but contented myself by an- 
swering: 

“Your dog will have no tail at all if 
he keeps within hearing of that pup 
to-night.” 

Without doubt I would have to stand 
a joke from each rustic sportsman, but 
luckily for me the conversation was here 
interrupted by the harsh and never-to-be- 
forgotten squall of a fox from down in 
the pine thicket. Instantly all was ex- 
citement; Topsy and old Crowder, who 
were chained to a bush, and who appar- 
ently had been enjoying the sleep of the 
just, were now as two bundles of nerves; 
their bristles were up and they were in- 
tently looking toward where the fox 
had sounded his challenge. Once more 
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the sharp cry of Reynard floated up from 
the ravine, and this note brought Ranger 
to his feet; standing anxiously looking 
toward the gorge, he was slightly above 
medium height, lank and bony, but his 
muscles stood out in great rolls, and with 
his abnormal depth of chest and ears of 
velvet, he looked the ideal foxhound. 

In an instant we began to unleash the 
dogs. Topsy was the first to have her 
collar slipped, and with a bound she was 
away toward the fox. In another second 
I had my puppy’s collar off, and like a 
flash he disappeared after the older 
dogs. For a few minutes nothing but 
the flying feet of the dogs was heard, and 
then as they struck the hot trail of the 
fox, such a din as came booming up the 
hollow! Away east they swung, well 
bunched. Topsy and Crowder were on 
the front line, as we could hear, and at 
times Livingston’s red dog, Sam, would 
have the trail. I only heard Ranger 
give tongue once or twice as they turned 
up a ravine and went east, but I knew 
he was dead game and was still there. 
The fox broke for the Tomica hills, and 
fainter and fainter grew the voices of 
the dogs, and finally they died away 
altogether. 

“That fox has gone to Tomica, and 
that’s the last we will hear of him till 
midnight,” grumbled Toby; “but Topsy 
will bring him back, if we wait long 
enough.” 

Nothing could be done now but wait. 
Some one started a fire, and we made 
ourselves as comfortable as_ possible, 
and listened to some of the old fellows 
relate wonderful stories of victories won 
and lost with divers hounds now dead and 
gone. The conversation waned in time, 
and some lighted their pipes and smoked 
silently, looking moodily into the fire. 
I had stretched my length on the leaves, 
and with my back to a sapling was half 
asleep. Just as I was dozing off I was 
aroused by the faint cry of adog. None 
of my drowsy companions seemed to 
hear it. Islipped to my feet and stepped 
out to a point a few yards from the fire. 
I turned my ear to the east wind and 
again I heard the dog. This time it was 
somewhat nearer. 

“Some dog is coming.” 
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I turned, and old Toby was at my 
elbow. 

“Yes,” I answered, with a conscious 
ring of pride in my voice, “it is Ranger.” 

Another clear note from my dog and 
the camp was astir, every one listening. 
As Ranger turned a high point a mile 
away we could hear him running in all 
his glory. He was coming like the wind, 
and at every other leap you could hear 
his wonderful voice. Surely no hound 
ever had its equal. Long-drawn, deep- 
throated, mellow and strong, I have 
heard it rightly compared to the tolling 
of a church bell. Now he had struck a 
long, smooth incline, and as the moon 
pushed through some ragged clouds we 
got a glimpse of his flying black-and- 
white form. 

Suddenly we heard the panting of an 
animal in distress, and the fox came 
staggering up the line fence on which 
some of us were leaning. We saw him 
plainly in the firelight; his tongue was 
lolling, his eyes stared glassy with the 
agony of the race, and his tail was drag- 
ging and wet and muddy. His den was 
still a good mile and a-half down the 
creek, and lucky indeed would he be if 
he reached it. Scarcely had the fox 
passed when Ranger loomed plainly into 
view, coming up the fence. He seemed 
almost tobe flying instead of running. 
He knew he was close on his quarry; his 
bristles were up like the quills of a por- 
cupine, his long-drawn notes were dimin- 
ished to choppy barks, like the beating 
ofagong. Over the fence like a panther 
he sprang, nothing but his powerful 
quarters striking the rail. With eager 
whines he flew on into the dark after the 
fox. Could Reynard reach his lair 
before those remorseless muscles in his 
wake could overhaul him? We made all 
haste to a good vantage, and we caught 
a glimpse of a black-and-white streak 
flit across a patch of moonlight not one 
hundred yards from the fox’s den under 
the rocks. Then there came to us 
through the night from the valley a 
savage, snarling yelp, and the death 
squall of the fox. Reynard had been 
picked up in sight of safety. Only a few 
more bounds and he would have been 
home. 
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We ran down toward the dog as fast 
as we could, and when we arrived Ranger 
greeted me with a wag of his unpopular 
tail, and I was happy. I picked up the 
fox and carried him back to the fire. 
Ranger was made comfortable on a 
raincoat near the fire, and we waited for 
the other dogs to arrive. Finally we 
heard Crowder coming over the trail; 
then Topsy, Venus, old Sam and the 
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others straggled into hearing, one at a 
time. 

I kept Ranger till he died of old age, 
and never again was fault found of his 
feathered tail. And to this day some 
of the finest and gamest hounds in cen- 
tral Ohio can be traced back to this 
grand old _ black-and-white foxhound, 
the first in Ohio to prove that “the 
tail don’t make the dog.” 


TROUT-FISHING IN JANUARY ! 


ADDITIONAL PROOF THAT WEST 


VIRGINIA, IN 


MATTERS OF FISH AND GAME PRO- 


TECTION, IS A LAND OF DARKNESS 


ANDREW 


HE state of West Virginia has been 
| stigmatized by FIELD AND STREAM 
as a land of darkness, in matters 
of fish and game protection, and is some- 
times spoken of as being in the South 
by New York people. We of West Vir- 
ginia, however, even when we go north 
and are convinced—for the first time— 
that we are Southerners, are at a loss to 
know where Fre_tp AND STREAM’s “dark- 
comes in. 

I live in Pocahontas county, a country 
of the spruce woods. The county has 
an altitude of from 2,000 to 5,000 feet, 
and the woods are to-day like the forests 
of Maine and Canada. The climate 
compares with Canada’s. As Plutarch 
says, in quoting an ancient Persian joke, 
“Our climate consists of nine months 
winter and three months late in the fall.” 

The past winter was unusually mild 
and the voice of the turtle was heard 
in the land. In January one of Billy 
Auldridge’s bee gums swarmed and the 
sugar trees began to run. Yet we did 
not think of fishing. 

The real cause that prompted me to 
go was an unhappy mental condition 
that caused me to think one morning at 
breakfast, that if it were summer, 
I could take the day and fish stren- 
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uously and shake off the disturbing 
thoughts. 

[ had just passed through what is per- 
haps the most trying experience of a 
lawyer, that of seeing the judicial halter 
placed around the neck of his client. In 
the January term of the Circuit Court 
(just ended) I had been appointed by the 
Court to defend a man charged with 
murder. His counsel had been taken 
sick, and at the last moment I had to take 
a place in the lists as counsel for the 
accused. There had never been a death 
sentence imposed in this county since the 
county was formed in 1821, and the 
prisoner, his wife, his mother and _ his 
stepfather swore to an alibi. But the jury 
brought in a verdict of death, and the 
whole affair left a bad impression. I 
am usually able to shake off professional 
cares, but this case went to bed with me 
and got up with me. 

So when I thought of the surcease 
from sorrow that fishing gives and heard 
the frogs singing, it decided me to try, 
anyway. Near the county seat is a 
clear mountain stream called Stoney 
ereek, flowing through blue-grass lands 
and having its source in two big limestone 
springs. About seventy-five years ago 
it was a noted trout stream, but the 
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encroachments of the settlements had 
tolerably well depleted it.* In the last 
few years, the government fish hatcheries, 
especially the one at White Sulphur 
Springs, have been doing wonders in 
giving us back our lost heritage. 

Having some influence with the na- 
tional government, the writer has been 
able to aid in the planting and distribu- 
tion of fish in this neighborhood, and a 
can or two has always been set apart 
for Stoney creek. So, thanks to the 
fish commission, we can now get a 
trout or two without experiencing the 
peril and privation of a long and dan- 
gerous trip into the spruce woods; a 
most welcome thing to me, for since I 
have arrived at the age of rotundity, and 
try to hit the rough country for trout 
and deer, I feel the force of Tom Reed’s 
remark that no gentleman weighs over 
two hundred pounds. 

I would have felt better if I could have 
got out of town without displaying my 
fishing tackle. I found my friends had 
so little respect for age and obesity that 
they were inclined to guy me, and the 
hardware man from whom I bought some 
hooks, being an able fisherman, looked 
as though he felt sorry for me and was 
inclined to make a few remarks, anyway. 
Much valuable time was lost here, for 
the fishing tackle had been put away 
for the winter, and had to be opened up 
on account of my importunity. 

I went up thé creek about two miles 
and made the first cast on a little pool 
below a ripple. I got a vicious bite as 
soon as the bait struck the water, and 
yanked out a ten-inch trout. The 
stream was flush and the water run- 
ning strong and it was hard to hook 
the trout, but they bit fast and furious 
and I succeeded in taking twenty-three, 
which filled my basket. 

The stream is preserved, but I walked 
past the notice because, owing to the 


*In the absence of operative fish laws and officers 
to enforce them.— Tue Eprror. 
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fact that my brother and I had planted 
many thousand trout in the stream, I 
had the liberty of fishing it. Four of the 
trout were rainbows. This is a “new 
bird” in these parts, and these were the 
first I had ever caught. The rainbow is 
a handsome fish as he comes from the 
water, and a vicious biter on the hook. 
The stream was running so rapidly that 
I could not strike properly, and I fear 
that many rebellious thoughts came to 
me as I missed trout after trout. But 
all is well that ends well, and I caught 
all that a man ought to catch in one day. 
In two hours I was satisfied and went 
home. I was fully vindicated. 

The question of whether it was open 
season or not now commenced to worry 
me. I could not remember when the 
season opened. Our fishing generally 
begins about the first of May. The 
code showed January 1 to be the first 
day of the open season, and I felt better. 

I had a eall from the game and fish 
warden at once. He said that he had 
had a mind to go fishing that morning 
and had decided that it was no use, and 
declared that that was the way he had 
always lost money—by not acting on 
impulse. When I thought of the day 
lost from my work, the hire of the horse 
and the cost of the photograph I had 
secured as evidence, I did not see where 
the money came in, however much the 
glory. 

That was on Saturday. Sunday was 
still warm and fair, but the trout do not 
bite here on Sunday. Monday was the 
day of the big rain and the flood that 
overflowed Richwood and drowned fif- 
teen Italians, and then the cold wind 
began to blow and since then the trout 
have been fully protected by the laws 
of nature. 

Far be it from me to boast, but those 
trout caught in January vindicated my 
going forth seeking peace and finding 
plenty. 








HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE ROCKIES 


PART II—COUGAR-HUNTING WITH DECOYS, ON UTE CREEK IN COLFAX COUNTY, 
NEW MEXiCO 
CHARLES SARTAIN 


HE November sun was just sink- 
T ing behind the western hills as 
my brother and I stepped from 
the train at Springer, a little town in 
northern New Mexico, bound for a two 
months’ hunting trip into the heart of 
the Rocky mountains. We had in- 
tended to spend the whole of our time 
near Cimarron, where we knew we would 
find plenty of bears and mountain lions, 
but as the saying goes, “the best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft aglee.” 
So it had been with us. 

While we were eating supper on this 
evening of our arrival, two ranchmen, 
who had just come in from Ute creek, 
were lamenting the loss of some of their 
best colts, killed by cougars. To us, who 
were here solely for the purpose of 
hunting large predatory game, this was 
welcome news. So we lost no time in 
getting acquainted with the ranchmen, 
and were at once informed that if we 
wanted to hunt “cats,” as they called 
them, we could not find a better place. 
They even offered to haul our outfit out 
to the place, and wanted us to stay at 
their ranch and make ourselves at home 
there. This we declined to do, however, 
as we knew the value of being alone and 
in our own camp; but we promised to 
start for their locality the next day and 
to try our luck there for a while anyway. 

The next day we purchased a couple 
of good strong horses for twenty dollars 
apiece (we had our own saddles), and 
upon these two horses we packed every- 
thing we needed. Our whole outfit con- 
sisted of our guns and ammunition, 
four good woolen blankets, a 16-0z. army 
duck fly, which we.used for a tent, some 
bacon, coffee, graham flour, corn-meal, 
salt, and a few little accessories packed 


in our saddle pockets, the whole weighing 
about one hundred pounds. Of course, 
we had the ranches to depend on in 
case we ran short, it being much different 
when one has to goit alone. It had taken 
the most of the day to get ready, so we 
decided to stay one more night in town, 
The next morning before sunup we were 
in the saddle and moving southeast at an 
easy walk, along the old stage road 
toward Mills ranch. 

About twelve miles from Springer we 
crossed the old Sante Fe trail, whose 
deep-cut tracks through this wild and 
barren country bear silent but positive 
evidence of travel in the early days, 
Leaving the trail here we headed more 
to the east, toward the rough country 
that is covered mostly with thick brush 
and scrub oak, with now and then patches 
of heavy timber. 

When night came we were in a beau- 
tiful narrow valley with high hills, 
almost mountains, on either side, and 
down at the lower end, by the side of a 
little stream fed by a spring from the 
mountain side, stood the first ranch 
house we had seen that day. As we 
rode nearer the looks of the whole place 
was decidedly Mexican, and my brother 
remarked that he guessed I would get a 
chance to get in some of my fine work 
here. I forgot to state that he had no 
use for Mexicans, while I had always 
found them hospitable, when treated 
well. Sure enough, we dismounted at 
the door of a well-to-do Mexican sheep 
raiser. We found the whole family, in- 
cluding the dogs, at home. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, during which I 
carelessly ‘filliped the Mexican a silver 
dollar, we werc informed that we could 
stay over night, and that our horses 
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would be well cared for. A boy of about 
fourteen, who could talk excellent Eng- 
lish, took our horses, and we stepped 
into the house. 

The only thing in the line of furniture 
in the living room of that sheep rancher’s 
home was the fireplace, before which 
the wife and mother was busy getting 
the evening meal. The walls were clean, 
and the floor covered with well-tanned 
skins of every description. I ate supper, 
and a good supper, too, sitting on the 
hide of a silver-tip grizzly, caught the 
spring before in a house trap the Mexican 
had made. Our host gave us much in- 
formation of the surrounding country, 
with explicit directions for the next day’s 
ride, and we parted the next morning 
with nothing missing from our outfit— 
something my brother thought little 
less than a miracle, from what he had 
heard of Mexicans’ ability to steal. I 
mention this only because the general 
opinion seems to prevail that Mexican 
herders all steal, while I know that when 
treated as an equal they outdo even 
our own selves in generosity. 

Just before sundown of the second 
day’s ride we came to our destination, 
and it was indeed a suitable camping 
place. There was plenty of grass for 
the horses, plenty of wood and water for 
the camp, and before the sun had set 
we were frying bacon and turning flap- 
jacks on our own doorstep. The sur- 
rounding country was wild enough to 
suit even us, and before that first night 
was over we knew we had found the 
right place for wolves and _ wild-cats 
anyway, if we could judge anything 
by the music they put up. 

An incident happened before that first 
night was over that is worth relating 
here, and which gave us one of the great- 
est surprises, I believe, we ever had. We 
had made our camp-fire close by the 
trunk of a great fallen tree, and after 
supper we decided to light things up a 
little on this our first night in camp. 
So without a single thought of what 
might happen, we set fire to the big tree. 
We knew there was no danger of the 
fire getting away, so we were sitting 
quietly by, watching the weird shadows 
on the rocks near by, when suddenly we 


received the scare of our lives—from 
snakes! Big diamond rattlers, warmed 
to life by the fire from our great log, were 
crawling in every direction, and soon the 
camp was alive with them. They took 
immediate possession for the time being, 
and we lost no time in getting our things 
to a safe distance out of the zone of heat 
from the burning log. But we did not 
sleep on the ground that night. Instead 
we made a hammock from our tent fly 
and slept comfortably and safely four 
feet from the ground. 

We had been in camp about a week 
when one morning we arted up the creek 
along whose banks we had seen plenty 
of sign, and when about a mile from 
camp we met a ranchman who informed 
us that he had lost a valuable colt the 
night before, killed by a cougar, about 
a mile farther up the creek. We had 
never seen a victim of the cougar, so 
went with the ranchman, and there by 
the bank, with its neck terribly lacerated, 
lay a good-sized colt, killed the day 
before. As we were informed such 
killings were a frequent occurrence, I 
thought I saw a plan by which we might 
get at least one of these troublesome 
animals, and quickly, too. I asked the 
ranchman if he would be willing to 
sacrifice another colt, if by so doing we 
could get the cougar. He declared he 
would sacrifice a dozen. 

So we caught a scrawny little colt, not 
much good, anyway, and I began to put 
the plan I had formed into operation, 
We tied the doomed colt to a sapling 
near the creek, a short time before sun- 
sét, and went into hiding near by, pre- 
pared to kill a half-dozen lions, if need 
be. The plan worked even better than 
we expected. Just about sundown we 
noticed the colt began to get nervous, 
Soon it became badly frightened; but as 
yet we could see nor hear nothing of the 
cougar. Soon I noticed a slight move- 
ment of the bushes, and then we heard 
the sharp swish, swish, as the cougar 
beat his tail from side to side. Crouching 
low, intent only on watching his prey, 
the big cat came to within fifteen feet 
of the colt and prepared for the spring. 
Then our rifles spoke simultaneously, 
and there was one colt thief less in 
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that locality and we had secured a fine 
trophy. 

We worked this same plan several 
times with success; but once we lost the 
life of our decoy. That time the cat 
made her spring from a tree near by, and 
before we could shoot. the colt was dead. 

One morning, when not far from camp, 
we came suddenly up with an old black 
bear and her two cubs. The cubs ran 
up separate trees, while the mother at 
once prepared to do battle in the defense 
of her young. Instead of coming at us 
on all fours, however, she foolishly stood 
up on her hind legs, as is often the tac- 
tics pursued by mother bears under like 
circumstances. When we had literally 
murdered the mother, we turned our 
attention to the cubs. We could not 
get them down with our naked hands, 
so I proposed to stand guard while Ed. 
went to the camp to bring a rope and a 
pair of gloves. It would have done any- 
one good to have seen me trying to keep 
these cubs up their respective trees. 
They wanted to come down badly, and 
come down one of them did, which made 
it necessary for me to kill it and devote 
my entire attention to the ether one, and 
when my brother got back with the rope, 
a strong one made entirely of rawhide, 
we had lots of fun getting that saucy 
little black imp to the ground. He was 
a daisy scrapper, and as supple as any- 
thing I ever saw. We led him to camp, 
and in a few davs he became very tame. 

Deer were plentiful in this locality, 
but very hard to approach, owing to the 
thick growth of underbrush, which made 
it almost impossible to get near enough 
forashot. One day I concluded I would 
try my luck for a deer, as we needed veni- 
son, and before night came I had become 
convinced that an old buck is indeed a past 
master at keeping out of sight of his pur- 
suers. A good snow had fallen, making 
it easv to trail, so IT picked up a fresh 
track of what eventually proved to be 
a fine old buck with five prongs, and 
settled down for a long trail. I had fol- 
lowed the trail less than a mile when I 
came to a little valley where the trees 
grew pretty thick, and in this sheltered 


STREAM 


nook, comprising less than forty acres, I 
followed this trail for three hours with- 
out once seeing the game I was following. 
He seemed to know just when to start 
and when to stop, and many times | 
would find myself doubling on his trail, 
crossing and recrossing, often not twenty 
minutes after he had been in the same 
spot before me, and now and then stop- 
ping to uncover the snow from some par- 
ticular green plant just to his taste, and 
seemingly loath to leave. 

I followed that trail in and out, over 
ridges and across ravines, until within 
one hour of sunset, and by this time I 
was six miles from camp by the nearest 
way. I was debating with myself 
whether to give it up and return to camp 
or to stay on the trail and take up the 
hunt in the morning, when just as | 
walked around a little hill there stood 
my buck, looking right at me, not thirty 
vards away. As I raised my rifle he 
bounded away, but T had been expecting 
this and made the one snap-shot count, 
and so I had not had my long day’s tramp 
in vain. It was late that night when 
I got back to camp with the antlers and 
a nice venison steak, and I had about 
as tired a pair of legs as I ever had. 

The next day we secured our deer 
and gave it to one of the ranchmen, 
and as our time was about up, we then 
began preparations to leave. Though 
we had not been very successful in the 
amount of game killed, we had had an 
excellent time, and it was with feelings 
of regret that we left this hunting ground. 
There is a peculiar fascination about 
being practically alone in the mountains, 
and I believe this feeling is shared more 
or less by every man who makes his 
camp in the shadow of some silent moun- 
tain, far removed from the ways of 
civilization. There is an undefined feel- 
ing of man’s insignificance when com- 
pared with the awe-inspiring handiwork 
of the Maker of all things, and though it 
may be only a faney with me, I believe 
a man is made better and stronger, mor- 
ally, physically and intellectually, by 
taking such trips occasionally and living 
more in accordance with nature’s laws. 
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The narrative of Mr. Andrew Price, a good 
sportsman and a subscriber to this magazine, 
elsewhere in the present 
WAKE UP, number, and wherein he 
WEST VIRGINIA! tells of catching twen- 
ty-three trout in a West 
Virginia mountain stream on January 20, of 
the present year, while atffording pleasing 
reading and showing that the author wears 
his heart in the right place, nevertheless adds 
another link to our chain of evidence against 
West Virginia. 

We must maintain that, as a people, West 
Virginians have little or no knowledge of how 
to keep their shooting and fishing and have 
not yet come to realize that fish and game are 
great assets to any commonwealth. This gen 
tleman who has written so charmingly of 
his day’s “surcease from sorrow,” surely did 
not know that it is unsportsmanlike to catch 
trout in mid-winter, when they will bite on a 
red rag and are dull and lifeless. He admits 
that he and his fellow anglers are not much 
troubled of fish laws, and boasts of having 
planted many thousands of trout fry—trout 
that were paid for by the national govern 
ment, which is the whole people. We think 
it would better become Mr. Price to tell of 
catching trout in May, trout that were live 
and acute, and that were descended from 
native stock, carefully conserved, at no cost 
to persons outside the state, by his good self 
and his brothers of the angle of West Vir- 
ginia. 


* * * 


Col. C. J. Jones replies, on another page in 
the present number, to our criticism, in the 
March number, of his proposi 

WE APPEAL tion for “thousands of people” 
THE CASE to “provide private preserves 
for quail, grouse, prairie 

chickens and waterfowl] of all kinds, if the law 
would permit them to take and transport 
them alive,” and for the various states and 
territories to “so amend their laws that any 


one desiring birds or animals * * * for 
domesticating should be permitted to take 
them alive at any time of the year.” 

We prefer to have no controversy with Col. 
Jones, particularly since he departs from the 
issue to scold. We don’t like controversy 
anyway, though our sense of duty prompts 
us to always deery what we deem an evil, or 
commend what seems to us commendable, in 
matters pertaining to the preservation of the 
game and fish. So we appeal the case to the 
Court of Common Sense, and ask our readers 
to bear with us for inadvertently blundering 
into an argument with a manifestly sincere 
old gentleman who, though neither a fool nor 
a knave, does not behave well in print. 


* * * 


Why is it that about this time of year your 
fish warden is a sad and lonely man, perse- 
cuted by a majority of the “‘best citi- 
WHY? zens” and by the local newspapers? 
Why is he shunned even by the town 
constable, more hated than was the dog catcher 
during his short ‘‘administration”? Why is 
it that he is expected to discriminate, to for- 
get to look for short trout in the basket of the 
local political boss, but urged to shoot to death 
the “low-browed Dago”’ he finds trespassing 
at dawn of a Sunday morning on the posted 
pond of Col. Paywell? 


Why? 


* * * 


The why of it is, simply that most of us are 
selfish. Most of us want the fish warden to 
"* eatch someone we don’t like; but 

WE ARE we hate him with‘all'the bitterness 
SELFISH of our lawless“hearts if he” finds 
us among the erring and gently 

but firmly ‘‘ puts the law on us.” And how we 
do loathe ‘‘that dirty“warden”’ if he scorns the 
offer of a bribe—a ten-dollar bill, a gold watch 
—to let us go! Weare not accustomed to that 
sort of man; we have prided ourselves that the 
law was not meant for us, that the fish warden 
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was paid to protect us from the ‘‘lawless ele- 
ment”’ who fished with nets, with set lines and 
with dynamite. We pride ourselves on being 
‘sportsmen,’ and we tell the warden so. It is 
not the fine we care about, we tell him, but we 
don’t want the publicity. Why, we were never 
arrested before in our lives—we are gentlemen! 

Softly, brother anglers, let us sit down with 
this despised fish warden and talk it over. Let 
us put ourselves in his place: Is it not true that 
the laws are on the statutes to govern every- 
one in the commonwealth, for the supposed 
benefit of the whole people? Are they not 
there to be enforced? Is not the warden paid 
to do his duty? Does the law permit him to 
discriminate? Can that warden so interpret 
the law as to exempt any friend or constituent, 
or anyone who makes him a present of a ten- 
dollar bill, a gold watch? Can he forget to 
look into your basket or ours for short trout, 
or pass us by when we are fishing where the law 
says we must not fish, and yet fulfill his trust 
to the whole people and to his own manhood? 

Well, not if the Court knows herself. 


* * * 


A few of us there are who are not selfish, 
who do not chafe at restraint, who are not law- 
less. And some of these few are 
game and fish wardens—men 
who have set aside their own 
interests, who have given up 
their time and lost the friendship of many 
acquaintances for no other reason than 
that they are sincere in their wish to see 
the fish and game protected from ruthless 
despoilation. Strong, brave-hearted men are 
they, men of clearer minds and bigger souls 
than the most of us. 

It is a pity that professed sportsmen, men 
who have had the training to know better and 
who have the means to command good sport 
without need of breaking the law, should so 
frequently and openly oppose these wardens. 
But there is scarcely a community, from a vil- 
liage of 500 to a city of 50,000 souls, that is 
without at least one such spoiled child, who 
makes it his boast that he ‘‘knows the law,” 
and he ‘‘ would just like to see that d——d war- 
den try to come any of his smart tricks on” 
him. We know of such a man—he was, until 
very recently, the political boss of a town of 
8,000 inhabitants and president of a county 
fish and game association—who, after en- 
dorsing the application for appointment of the 
county game and fish warden, openly went 
hunting on Sunday in defiance of the newly 
appointed warden and the law. That he was 
promptly arrested and fined, and consequently 
had to resign from office as president of the fish 
and game association, served him well right, 


THE PITY 
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and proved that he had misestimated his own 
game warden. And this man is but one of the 
many of his kind who, while ostensibly setting 
the pace with rod and gun, through their promi- 
nence and their avowed hostility to the game 
and fish warden invoke public sentiment to 
discredit an honest servant of the people. 

It is indeed a pity, yet it may easily be under- 
stood, that these hard working wardens are of 
necessity men of many sorrows; for it grieves 
such a man to arrest as a law-breaker a “‘sports- 
man’’ of established prestige in a community 
and apply his punishment the while he snarls 
and vituperates and resorts to every low trick 
at his command to fight the law and to vent his 
spite on the warden—even as a sheep-killing 
cur, caught with the fresh blood on his guilty 
jowls, turns like a wolf upon his captor. It 
strains a man’s faith in humanity to be a game 
and fish warden. 


* * * 


For fear the casual reader may infer from 
the foregoing that we are not afflicted of an 
over-tender feeling for 
the professed  sports- 
men who do not ‘‘stand 
the acid,’ we hasten 
to say this is not entirely so. For while we 
have known men who were rank poachers 
to turn about and become the best of fish 
and game protectors—due to the persuasive 
efforts of a clear-headed county warden, we 
have also known an occasional poacher in 
the guise of a sportsman who was reformed 
in the same manner. Seldom it is, however, 
that one of this latter class will give more than 
the music of his chin to the cause—not very 
good music at its best; for men who know 
him and his record have long since written 
him down insincere. But when your poacher 
turns warden—ah, that is another matter. 

One of the cleverest game and fish wardens 
we know has appointed for most of his depu- 
ties men who were long known as poachers 
before he came into office. And he declares 
that these men, who formerly she or fished 
for the market, since he ‘“‘put them out of 
business’? and then gave them employment 
as deputy wardens, have shown themselves 
superior deputies, they being unafraid in the 
discharge of their duties and knowing, from 
long experience at poaching, how best to de- 
tect law-breakers. It may be readily under- 
stood that these erstwhile poachers are at 
once the most reviled and the most feared by 
the loquacious ‘‘sportsmen,” are roasted by 
the local press when they should be com- 
mended, and are fired regularly every Sat- 
urday night by the corner-grocery legislature. 

EpwarpD CAvE 
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The proposition to make October 12,,Chris- 
topher Columbus’, birthday, a_ holiday, in 
» 4. New York state, meets, no 
ANOTHER doubt, with the approval of 
HOLIDAY sportsmen of the state, who 
PROPOSED _ enjoy too few opportunities at 
present to pass a day in the 
woods during the open season. It is true 
that in this state we have more holidays 
than elsewhere, but too many of them come 
during the winter months. when neither 
fishing nor shooting can be indulged in The 
anglers and other outdoor people are favored 
in this matter more than the shooters, for 
they have Memorial day, July 4, and Labor 
day; but on the first two the shooters are 
debarred from going afield with firearms, and 
Labor day comes too early for the general 
open season, leaving only Election, Thanks- 
giving day, and Christmas open to them, as a 
rule. 

It is true that most of these holidays are 
not intended for recreation, but our good 
people can be depended on to do that which 
is best for their bodies and minds, leaving 
to those who wish the ceremonies, the pro- 
cessions and the black cloth. A foreigner 
may think us ungrateful if not insincere, but 
nothing can be further from the facts, which 
are simply that our young people have so 
few respites from the grind of work that 
restraining them from following their natural 
bend on public holidays would be entirely 
out of the question, should the attempt ever 
be made, which is unlikely. 


*- * * 


Evidently wolves have been very active in 
the Western states during the late winter, and 
while some of the stories regarding 
WOLVES their depredations are no doubt 
ACTIVE highly colored, they have served 
to attract attention to the evident 
fact that the offering of high bounties serves to 
thin the animals out very slowly. In states 
where there are no bounties for wolf scalps, 
however, there is no incentive to attract hunters 
and trappers to help thin them out, and during 
the cold season the man who can take his choice 
of hugging a fire or half freezing outside will not 
hesitate long in deciding. 

In this connection it seems an arrangement 
made by the stockmen in a South Dakota town 
is worthy of mention, in view of the time lost 
in getting bounty laws passed by legislatures. 
It is this: The depredations of wolves had be- 
come so frequent that a meeting was called and 
it was decided to tax each ranchman in the 
district five cents for every head of stock owned 
by him, the fund to be drawn on for paying 
bounties of $12.50 each for old wolves and $5 


each for puppies, the latter to include young 
wolves prior to July 15 in each year. As in 
this case the state also offers bounties, it would 
seem that energetic men should be able to 
make a fair living in hunting wolves in South 
Dakota. 

In Minnesota, timber wolves, it is claimed, 
were both numerous and active during the 
coldest weather. They were seen hovering 
around farms and roads, and in one case re- 
ported, three wolves were killed while they 
were feeding on the carcasses of calves they had 
killed, the hunters’ near approach being un- 
heeded. At one time, when the snow was 
deep, evidences were found of the killing of 
deer by wolves, which were able to travel 
rapidly on the heavy crust, which would not 
bear up the deer when running. 


* 3s 8 


Where were the game wardens of southern 
Oregon and northern California during the 
recent migration of wild- 
WHERE ARE fowl in their states, when 
THE WARDENS? market shooters killed 
so many wildfowl for the 
markets south and east? It is reported that 
the Audubon societies succeeded in partially 
stopping the killing of birds for the millinery 
trade, but it is evident better warden service 
is needed in the lake region near the line be- 
tween California and Oregon. It is true that 
in a case like this, where the state line is so 
handy, it is difficult to catch lawbreakers, but 
if the wardens of both states would work toe 
gether they should succeed in making the line 
jumpers exceedingly uncomfortable, and a few 
jail-sentences would serve as a warning not 
soon forgotten. 

The state line intersects two of the lakes 
where ducks stop in their migrations, and 
these are the scene of the killing of vast num- 
bers of waterfowl, spring and fall. The 
only scarcity is in game wardens. If a few 
California and Oregon wardens will be sent to 
camp on their respective sides of the line, with 
orders to perform their duties, a different story 
may be told concerning these fine wildfowl 
shooting grounds. 

* * 8 


It is somewhat remarkable that in nine cases 
out of ten in which justices of the peace in and 
near New York have im- 

STILL BETTER posed severe fines on for- 
WORK NEEDED eigners caught in the act 
of shooting robins and 

song birds in the suburbs, the prisoners have 
paid the fines out of their own pockets and de- 
parted. These are evidently not exceptional 
cases, but it seems to be the rule that Italians 
and other foreigners go prepared for what may 
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fall to their lot. This would seem to show that 
these men, while denying any knowledge of the 
English language and the existence of game 
laws, are particular enough to carry fifty or 
one hundred dollars in; their greasy overalls, 
and pay heavy fines rather than lose their lib- 
erty. If this be true, a few jail sentences would 
undoubtedly bring about a change for the bet- 
ter. Given thirty or sixty days to think it 
over, few foreigners would care to take the risk 
incident to shooting small birds. 

,Wardens and peace officers are doing excel- 
lent work in bringing these men to book, but 
every Sunday and rainy day finds scores of 
them scouring the woods, and only a few are 
caught with the goods on them. 


* * * 


Most commendable was the action of Magis- 
trate Crane recently, when he imposed a fine 
of fifty dollars on an em- 
ployé of an electric light 
company in Westchester 
county, New York, for cut- 
ing off the branches of a large maple tree be- 
cause they interfered with a line the company 
was running. The Tree-Planting Association 
prosecuted the case, and the magistrate, in 
imposing the fine, upheld the sentiment now 
rapidly growing, that too little heed is given 
our shade trees by corporations who would not 
hesitate to cut down or mutilate every tree in 
existence if, by so doing, they could increase 
their dividends. Magistrates like Judge Crane 
are needed everywhere. More power to them. 


TREE 
MUTILATION 


* * * 


The_ daily press is fond of telling readers 
looking for new methods of earning a living 
how certain people make 
a good thing of raising 
almost anything unusual, 
from snakes to ostriches, 
with special reference to foxes and _ frogs. 
Now it chronicles how James’ Franklin 
Brown, a Brown county Kansan, raises owls 
in a grove of evergreen trees in his front yard, 
and that his pets have cleared out all of the 
rats on the place. Nothing is said concerning 
quail, rabbits, small birds, ete., so it is to be 
inferred that the owls have cleaned them out, 
too. Some day the neighbors may realize 
the fact that it would be a good thing to take 
a few pot shots at Friend Brown’s pets, in the 
interest of game protection—if Friend Brown 
and his pets are realities. 

Perry D. FRAZER 


AND NOW THE 
“OWL RANCH” 


AND 


STREAM 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 

Wite Sand Landing, Misurie 
Martsch 4, ’06 

DERE FELDE AN STREME: 


My bruther Jim sais he had his tontsuls 
cut out. Is that sumthing like his Appendi- 
sightus, pleas let me no and how mutch it 
costs. 1 want to tel Nelson. Nelson says he noes 
a man that got newrastheena frum living in 
Noo Yorke witch is caused by the intentse 
light. Is that soe and does it hav ennything 
to do with the grate Wite Way I hav red 
about? He sed anuther man got locomotive 
attacksia frum trying to keep fully posted 
on the Insurants inquiry and anuther pareesus 
from eating frogs leggs. Plese let me no for 
it isent in the dickshunary. 


The pretiest bark offen grose on a Tree witch 
is roten at the core. 


If you camp on a Hillside with a partie and 
there is an East wind the first day with no 
moone the seckund nite and yore apatite is bad 
and you dident sleep wel the thurd, why doant 
Evver pla poaker til you move camp unlessen 
there is a writer of new natuer wild animul 
stories setting in the gaim. And if he is, why 
go toe him first & persuade Him poaker isent 
so exciting nor interesting as shooting craps 
and take Him somewhares by yoreselves & 
Show him the human interust side of that 
gaim. 


Hot aire is a akomplishmunt, silence a Gift. 


Wel, boys, now is the time toe begin toe get 
ready for toe go fishing when Spring comes. 
Evrybodie who isent than fortie-two 
yeres oald and has never lurned what is ab- 
solutelie the simpelest and best way to keep 
Moths out of yore expensive trout & Bass flies 
send stamp for replie & I will tell him. I red 
it in the FeLDE AN StREME once toe put them 
in awide mouth glass jar with a glass stopper 
& the hooks wodent rust neither. But my way 
is better becaus you dont have toe buy no 
glass jar, witch you cant always do someplaises 
annyway. Write toe me in care of the 
editore of the FeLpE AN StREME becaws thare 
isent no mail delivvery here. I hav toe go toe 
Blumesdail, witch I doant often this time of 
the year 


more 


P.S. Nevver minde. The ansur is Use bate. 
So no more at presunt, 


UNKEL Davip 
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While we reserve the right to use only such letters, or 
parts of letters, as we deem advisedly wri tten, we bespeak the 
cooperation of all our readers to ke this department 
helpful. Be assured your effort will be appreciated; we 
grow through interchange of ideas.—Tue EpitTor 





THE CANADIAN CAMP DINNER. spruce bough couch in the background and 
the little river brighter for the dark green 
trees lining its banks, yet to be with lovers of 
the woods, even in city banquet halls, and 
listen to memories of such scenes, is mani- 
festly a great attraction for them. Well- 
known men attended by dozens; Hon. Willett 

Hays, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
came up from Washington and favored the 
gathering with a charming practical talk. 

Too much credit can searcely be given to 
Dr. G. Lenox Curtis, the president of the 
camp, and to Dr. H. T. Galpin, its treasurer, 
for careful and detailed work for some weeks 
before the dinner. And the representatives of 
the newspapers of New York admitted that 
they attended no dinner during the year that 
was more interesting and instructive. Items 
about it have appeared in the press from 
Denver and Chicago to Hartford and Boston 
—in New Orleans and Cincinnati, Atlanta 
and Buffalo papers, and under the tactful 
management these dinners cannot fail to be 
remarkable in future. 

It was the largest dinner in the history of 
the camp, about 350 members and guests be- 
ing present, including about 75 ladies. The 
diners were seated, in groups of eight, at 
small round tables, except the speakers and 
guests, who occupied a long table somewhat 
elevated, at one side of the room. All the 
tables were profusely decorated with ever- 
greens and other woodsy ornamentation, with 
sprinklings of American Beauty roses as a 
compliment to the ladies. In each place was 


Perhaps the most notable gathering in the 
sportsmen’s world of the East that has oe- 
curred during the winter was the banquet of 
the Canadian Camp at the New Hotel Astor 
on February 26th. Probably the leading fea- 
ture of the occasion was the talk of Mr. 
Charles Hallock, guest of honor, and founder 
of Forest & Stream, and who is regarded by 
the best American writers on sport as the 
dean of American sportsmen. His talk was 
a fitting climax to a long career in the jour- 
nalism of sport. The response of Mr. L. F. 
Brown was taken down in shorthand, and is 
given elsewhere in the present number. Many 
magnificent colored lantern slides showing 
scenes where he has camped were shown and 
described by one of the Camp members before 
he responded, some of which are shown in 
this issue. 

One of the happiest talks was the opening 
by Rey. Allen MacRossie, pastor of St. James’ 
Methodist Church in this city. Many of his 
parishioners were present. 

Doctor Rheaume, commissioner of fish and 
game of the providence of Ontario, read an 
interesting paper about the territory available 
in that region for sport, and made an excel- 
lent impression on the diners. Mr. Achorn 
headed a delegation of Boston sportsmen, and 
made a few telling remarks. Col. J. C. “Buf- 
falo” Jones captured the crowd with his hu- 
mor, and his talk was embeliished by a won- 
derful series of moving pictures showing wild 
animal life, including a characteristic fight 
between two buffalo bulls. Hon. Jean Pre 
vost, Minister of Fisheries from Quebec, THE NEW YORK GAME LAW DEFINED 
added a most instructive statement of the 
sport in Quebec. 

These gatherings of the camp are striking 
proofs of the keen interest felt by hunters 
and fishers in American sport. Some of them 
are prevented by business, age, and the 


a boutonniére of Canadian pine. 


Forest, Fish and Game Commissioner James 
S. Whipple has issued the following statement 
concerning the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals, which is of the greatest interest, not 
only to sportsmen generally, but also to every 
dealer in fish and game in New York state: 
weather, from enjoying actual outings; an: “The decision lately handed down by the 
while a dinner in town is not a game or trout Court of Appeals in the case of the People vs. 
meal by the camp-fire, with the tent and John Hill, and the People vs. August Silz— 
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opinion, by Chief Justice Cullen—is of so.much 
public’ interest that it seems proper that this 
department should call attention to the same 
in_order that those who, deal in,and use foreign 
game_birds may not violate the law without 
knowledge. This decision reverses the, order 
of the appellate division of the first depart- 
ment, and fixes and establishes the law so that 
no one need be mistaken about its meaning. 

“The forest, fish and game law, Chapter 20, 
Laws of 1900, as amended (Sections 106 and 
108), states that grouse shall not be taken or 
possessed from January Ist to October 3st, 
nor plover from, January, Ist to July 15th. 
Section 140 of said act defines grouse to in- 
clude ruffed grouse, partridge and every mem- 
ber of the grouse family. By Section 141 the 
inhibition enacted by the other sections of the 
statute are made to apply to fish, game or 
flesh coming from without the state as well as 
to that taken within the state. Section 119 
provides that anyone violating the provisions 
of the statute herein recited 1s guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and liable to a fine, etc. These sec- 
tions of the law citea, and this decision make it 
plain that foreign game birds cannot be pos- 
sessed, sold or usea duiing the close season in 
this state any more tnan uomestic birds. 

‘Public attention is called to this decision 
and the law by this department for the sole 
purpose that ail may be aware of the law as it 
now stands, to the end that all may observe 
the law, and this department may be aided in 
enforcing it.’’ 


THE REPRESI10 SHOOTING ASSOCIATION 

Through the efforts of Mr. Alfred C. Sie- 
both, Superintendent of the Lake Superior 
and Arizona Mining and Smelting Company, 
at Superior, Ariz., the Represito Shooting 
Association was organized last November, 
with a membership of twenty-five, the club 
leasing the shooting privileges on the Flor- 
ence reservoir, an artificial body of water 
covering about 2,000 acres, used for irrigating 
purposes, situated about fifteen miles south 
of the town of Florence, in Pinal county, 
Arizona. 

A clubhouse was immediately erected at 
the reservoir, a half dozen duck boats put 
into commission, and a liberal number of de- 
coys secured, although so far the supply of 
ducks has been so great that decoys were not 
needed. A keeper and «a cook are always on 
the ground. All kinds of ducks common to 
this section were plentiful during the past 
winter, including mallards, redheads, can- 
vasbacks, widgeons, bluebills, butterballs, 
sprigs, gadwalls, teal, spoonbills, whistlers, 
ete. 


Fish and Game Commissioner Pinney has 
lately seeded the reservoir with wild rice. 

The officers of the association are: A. C, 
Sieboth, president; J. W. Sharpe, vice-presi- 
dent; R. P. Sharpe, secretary; D. C. Stevens, 
treasurer. 


HUNTING BOBCATS 


In the mountain lion hunt held in the Eagle 
river valley, in Colorado, recently, about one 
hundred men took part, but while few if any 
lions were taken, a number of coyotes and ten 
bobeats were killed, making the affair worth 
while. This hunt was organized by Jack 
Borah, who feels proud of having been with 
President Roosevelt during his hunt last year. 


WOLF HUNTS 


Wolf hunts have been popular in numerous 
places throughout the West during the winter, 
but not all of them were so successful as their 
promoters anticipated. The results of one 
held in Kansas were: Wolves rounded up by 250 
participants, nine; wolves escaped, eight; 
wolves killed, one; persons injured during the 
scramble, seven, one of them quite seriously. 
Not very profitable, to say the least. 


THE PANHANDLE FIRE 


The vast fire which swept over the Western 
part of the Panhandle of Texas, and the 
eastern borders of New Mexico, early in 
March, was very destructive to game and 
game coverts as well as to the grazing lands 
of ranchmen. 


PLYMOUTH FOX-HUNTERS 


The Plymouth (Mass.) Fox-Hunters’ Club 
held its annual banquet the night of March 5 
in the headquarters rooms, which were appro- 
priately decorated with trophies of the chase. 
After the feast fox-hunting stories were told 
by the president and members. 


A NEW BRUNSWICK DEER 


The deer head represented by the accom- 
panying engraving is the property of the 
New Brunswick government, and is believed 
to be the largest ever taken in the province. 
The animal was shot on Garden creek, York 
county, last October, by two local sports- 
men, John Yerxa and Melville Harris. The 
carcass, with the entrails drawn, tipped the 
scales at three hundred and nineteen pounds. 
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As will be seen at a glance, the antlers are 
very massive and beautifully formed. This 
magnificent specimen now has a place in the 
Crown Land Office museum at Fredericton. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 


The past winter was one of the very mildest 
in the history of the province, and all kinds of 
game, especially moose, caribou and deer, 
got along swimmingly. There was very little 
cold weather, and at no time was there more 
than two feet of snow in the woods. Big 
game animals had little or no trouble in pro- 
curing feed and the absence of snow pro- 
tected them from pot hunters. 


The sensational stories about wolves making 
their appearance in Charlotte county, pub- 
ished by local papers during the early part 
of the winter, seem to have been manufactured 
out of whole cloth. One of the heroes, after 
his story had got into print and had been 
accepted by many people as true, admitted 
that it was the product of his imagination, 
and that he had related the yarn merely for 
the sake of beating out another fellow who 
had been drawing the long bow in the presence 
of a party of friends. Another, who had 
‘fan encounter with wolves,” while on his 
way home with a load of lumber, seems to 
have encountered them in the same light 
that Tam O’Shanter did the witches during 
his memorable ride. Henry Braithwaite, the 
veteran guide, declares that during the fifty 
years he has spent hunting and cruising the 
woods of New Brunswick, he has never seen 
the sign of a wolf, and he does not believe 
that any are to be found in this section of the 
country —unless they are traveling about 
in sheep’s clothing. 

A syndicate of New York sportsmen have 
purchased a large tract of land on the head- 
waters of the Little Southwest Miramichi 
and have engaged Henry Braithwaite to erect 
for them a number of high-class sporting 
camps next season. The land acquired by 
the syndicate is considered to be the best 
in the province for big game hunting and 
fishing. 

The vast lumber holdings of the William 
Richards Company, Limited, on the South- 
west Miramichi and Taxis rivers, have been 
purchased by a syndicate of Americans, who 
have formed a stock company to carry on 
the business. This concern has also acquired 
the salmon-fishing rights on the Southwest 
Miramichi, but their object in doing this is to 
have control of the stream for driving pur- 
poses. They will not refuse permits to 
reliable guides who may wish to take fishin 
agg down the stream, nor is it their ind 














THE: YERXA-HARRIS DEER HEAD——A NEW 
BRUNSWICK PRIZE TROPHY 


tention to disturb the guides who have 
camps erected on the lands for hunting pur- 
poses. All they will require of the guides and 
sportsmen is that they take precaution to 
prevent forest fires. 

The surveyor-general has given notice of 
a bill in the legislature to provide for the 
better protection of feathered game. The 
most important feature of the measure is 
the establishment of a non-resident bird 
license, the fee suggested being ten dollars. 
The indications are that the bill will pass 
and become law. The adjoining state of 
Maine and the province of Nova Scotia have 
maintained a non-resident bird license for 
some time, and it 1s generally felt that the 
time has arrived when the province of New 
Brunswick should fall into line. The law 
will® likely” contain a provision exempting 
holders of non-resident big game licenses 
from the payment of an extra fee for hunting 
birds. 

’¥Chief Game Commissioner Knight, in his 
annual report, states that the total number 
of game licenses issued in this province during 
_the season of 1905, was 4,104, against 2,726 
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for the previous year. There were 3,921 residents is necessary in order to protect 
resident licenses issued against 2,384 in 1904, the game 

and 283 non-resident licenses in comparison W. Hz. Allen, president of the New Brunswick 
with 342 the previous year. The decrease in Guides’ Association, who has been represent- 
non-resident licenses was 59, and the increase ing the province at the sportsmen’s shows, re- 




















By J. L. Pequignot 


* * worn down by the deer, thi 
moose, the bear andthe caribou 


in resident licenses was 1,537. These figures ports increased interest in outdoor life, and fo 
show that there were more moose hunters says nearly everyone wants to arrange for a lo 
abroad in the woods of New Brunswick last — wilderness trip. RPA an 
vear than ever before. This ought to con- toe we 
vince our law makers that something be- THE SUNSHINE OF THE FOREST int 


sides an almost prohibitive tax on non- If you have hunted much, or if you have lac 
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hunted little, if you have canoed along river 
or stream, if you have ‘‘camped out” in the 
woods where nature, in all her glory dwells, 
you must have a favorite spot, one little 
haunt that above all others you can recall 


chord in the harp of my being that thrills with 
its melody and tone; the woods in winter, 
when bud and blossom have long been buried 
and a virgin mantle encompasses all, appeal 
to me none the less strongly, but in a different 

















By J. L. Pequignot. 


* * where the tinkle-tinkle of a crystal trout 


pool echoed through the 


and say, ‘In that retreat could I be happy 
forever and a day.”’ Most campers are 
lovers of nature, so I do not take it that I 
am any exception to the general rule. The 
woods in early spring, when buds are breaking 
into blossoms and the air is fresh and scent- 
laden with God’s perfume, awake a certain 


stillness of the woods 


way; another, perhaps a deeper chord has 
been fingered by nature’s harper, but the 
string rings just as true. So while I have 
no favorite season from January until De- 
cember, I have my pet little haunt in the 
wild woods, to describe which words will 
never be coined, and yet it is nothing more 
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nor less than a run-way in the heart of a dense 
forest, worn down by the deer, the moose, 
the bear and the caribou on their way back 
and forth, day in and day out, to drink at a 
woodland stream. 

The antlered denizens of the wilds, and 
black-haired bruin must needs have laid 
the plans for this highway many years before 
I happened its way; for it was free from all 
manner of brush and timber, and a straight 
and distinct path nearly wide enough for a 
lumber-wagon ran along to a much worn 
bank, where the tinkle-tinkle of a crystal 
trout pool echoed through the stillness of the 
woods. 

The spreading branches of the trees were 
interlaced across the ‘‘run,” forming a gorgeous 
and natural archway for about four hundred 
yards, through which the golden sunlight 
filtered, and as its yellow beams played 
upon the varicolored leaves of maple, birch, 
beech and the evergreens, the veteran guide 
who stood beside me as we came upon the 
entrance to this woodland arbor, exclaimed 
in all fervor, ‘‘Look down that lane and ye’ll 
see the sunshine of the forest as I’ve never 
seen it before in the long years I’ve roamed 
in the woods.” 

The month was September, and the foilage 
had turned; for fall comes early in the North 
woods. On the ground along the shady 
path were thickly strewn brown, yellow and 
crimson leaves, a handsomer carpet than 
ever was woven by the skillful hand of man. 
On the stump of an old tree I sat and gazed 
through the bower, where shafts of sunlight 
and long shadows helped along the greatest 
color scheme on which my eyes have ever 
feasted. As I watched, a brace of cock 
spruce partridges strutted forth, their bright 
red topknots showing in vivid contrast to the 
mottled brown of their bodies. A_ blue- 
jay, born of the azure sky, flew down alongside 
and started an argument with a little brown 
squirrel that kept chattering, half-hidden 
by a clump of alders. A yellow-hammer flew 
by singing his screechy song, and then for 
a while all was silent. From far down the 
path, near-the stream, a faint and peculiar 
whistle reached my ears, and soon a fat red 
buck, his horns yet in velvet, stepped into 
view, totally oblivious of the close proximity 
of man. He came within one hundred yards 
of where we sat, and then plunged into the 
forest depths and was lost to us forever. The 
old woodsman by me stood up without a word, 
and together we strolled down to the stream, 
Bending over the pool we filled our little 
dippers and drank a silent toast to the golden 
sun and the wonderful work of nature. 

James Leddy Pequignot 


STREAM 


COL, JONES REPLIES 


In the March number of Fretp AND STREAM 
the editor criticises my article regarding 
the rescue of the birds and animals for private 
preserves. I take no exceptions to any 
article of criticism, providing the critic is 
sincere, for I believe in reasoning together on 
all important issues. 

You try to prove that the buffalo would 
have been preserved, had there been a law 
against killing or taking of them, even at 
the only time of the year when the young 
calves could be captured. 

Now, I will submit the following to your 
readers, and let them use their good judg- 
ment: Had there been a law in every state 
in the Union, against the killing of buffalo, 
from January Ist to September or October 
Ist, as is generally made for the protection of 
animals, how many buffalo would there have 
been in the United States to-day? Not 
one; no, not even one in domestication out- 
side of the Yellowstone National Park, and 
there are only about twenty wild ones left there, 
and they, too, unless something radical is done, 
will soon go the way of their ancestors. Had 
it not been that a few had been taken to stock 
private preserves, our greatest American ani- 
mal would have been extinct. And it is a well 
known fact that all our big game animals and 
our birds are in the same danger. 

Let the reader pause for an instant, and 
weigh the crime, had this been the case. Yet 
here are men, shut up in their offices in New 
York, furiously proclaiming to the people 
that it is not right to allow any one to rescue 
birds and animals for private preserves, and 
thus allow them to multiply.* Had there 
been a law against the taking of them, there 
would not have been a single specimen to- 
day, as no buffalo was ever taken and sur- 
vived, if it was captured over the age of three 
months. No doubt you will say, there should 
have been a law against the killing of them 
at all; yes, that might have prolonged the life 
of the brute, but please remember, there 
was no such law, except in a few states. 

Colorado had such a law with the heaviest 
penalty for killing the buffalo, ever known, 
and there were in Lost Park and other sections 
of the state, more than three hundred fine 
animals To-day, not a single animal survives, 
in the wild state, to mourn its companions, 
killed by the mighty sportsmen of the day 
and by poachers, in direct defiance of the law. 
The government tried the law to save the 
wild buffalo in the Yellowstone, but that, 
too, proved an unsuccessful venture. 

The trouble is, there are far too many 


*See p. 1153, March Number—Tue Eprror. 
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writers of theory, and not enough of practice 

I am informed that there are two hundred 
thousand quail wanted to stock preserves 
in the United States, and these cannot be had, 
because of the law against taking them, 
dead or alive. This, to my mind, is all wrong, 
the editor of FizELD AND STREAM to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Does not every one 
know, that if a person had such a charming 
charge, they would see that the best of care 
was taken of them, and that the nests would 
be protected from fire, other birds and from 
animals, so destructive to their welfare? Be- 
sides, these birds would be fed and sheltered, 
if necessary, and would soon multiply and 
replenish the surrounding country. 

You stated in your article, that if 1 would 
exert myself, in my lectures, to bring about a 
new spirit among the sportsmen of the land, 
I would accomplish much. Now tell me, where 
is there a man who has talked longer or 
louder than I, for just such a principle? ‘The 
great trouble is, when a hunter sees before 
him a wonderful target for a shot from his 
beloved rifle, bang! goes the gun, and with 
the bullet, every idea we have preached 
to him, every noble thought we have in- 
spired, and the beautiful animal lies before 
him, his game! 

About ten years ago, I urged the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior to allow me to 
investigate and report a plan to rescue the 
three hundred or more wild buffalo, then 
in the Yellowstone, for the government. He 
was inclined to do so, but an editor of a sport- 
ing magazine, in New York, protested so 
vigorously that the Secretary withdrew his 
decision. What their fate? To-day only 
about a score of them remain to represent 
the once fifteen million animals which roamed 
the boundless prairie. 

In later years 1 prevailed upon the present 
Secretary of the Interior, and secured from him 
permission to go there, and succeeded in se- 
curing three beautiful calves, thus adding 
to the domesticated herd a new strain of 
blood. And to my mind, this was worth 
more than all the laws against the killing of 
buffalo. Had I been permitted to go there 
years ago, as 1 so ardently desired, and to 
have rescued the calves as they were born, 
there would have been a magnificent herd 
to-day, instead of a pitifully small one, rap- 
idly diminishing in number. 

Again, you say the buffalo must be taken 
from the small herds in order to perpetuate 
them, and again you theorize. 

You also state the government paid $15,000 
for the twenty-one head of butfalo for the 
Yellowstone, a few years ago, freight not 
included in this estimation, making the 


cost of each animal $715, and the freight 
added. Let me state here, that the buffalo 
were delivered to the corrals in the Park, 
five miles from the railroad, freight, drayage 
and all expenses paid in full, at an actual 
cost of less than $500 apiece. I know, for 
I made the contracts for them. 

Keep to the facts, Mr. Editor, and then 
your magazine will be able to maintain the 
high place it has always held in the hearts 
of the people whose souls are devoted to the 
good work of rescuing and preserving from 
extermination our birds and game animals, 

C. J. Jones 


LAW SAVED BISON FOR IDAHO 


A little while ago I stood in a beautiful 
park, upon the wooded heights, in the city 
of Portland, Oregon, and gazed upon the un- 
kempt, shaggy form of the only bison in the 
possession of the park museum. Poor old fellow, 
he looked so forlorn and lonesome that my heart 
went out to him and I really could not turn 
the searching eye of the camera in his direction 
and expose his frayed and tattered coat to 
the impression of the gelatiaoe film. Yet, he 
was magnificent even in his loneliness. He 
stood a type of that grand race that has, 
alas! gone to keep company with the dino- 
saurus; a race that will ere long be followed 
by the Indian, unless the government steps 
in and protects the one from slaughter, the 
other from the ravages of civilization. 

When the Union Pacific was still in its 
infancy, our family emigrated to the great 
west. While 1 was then only a small boy, 
how vividly 1 recall the stations that we 
passed, out in that almost untracked wilder- 
ness of sand and sagebrush that stretched 
to the westward of the rolling Missouri.— 
North Platte, Laramie, Cheyenne, Green 
River, all but frontier hamlets. The sight 
that impressed me most, however, was the 
presence of tons upon tons of bones bleached 
and white, corded alongside the tracks, at 
the various little hamlets we passed in our 
slow, bumping journey to the west. In- 
nocently I supposed them to be the bones 
of cattle, and wondered how so many cattle 
came to lose their lives. Soon I learned 
that they were the bones of bison that had 
been slain for nothing else but their skins. 
My impression of the buffalo was very vague. 
Somewhere in an old book of adventure 
1 had seen a vast herd of these animals graz- 
ing on the prairie, and several Indians dis- 
guised as wolves stalking them. Instantly 
my imagination peopled these plains through 
which we were passing with all those count- 
less herds of bison, and again 1 wondered how 
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the Indian, armed with his primitive bow 
and arrow, could have wrought such havoc 
as to depopulate the country in so short a time. 
But the kindly conductor, who must have 
had an inquisitive boy of his own, told me 
that it was not the Indian, but his white 
brother, who had wrought such devastation. 
I recall, too, how grieved I was at this in- 
formation. How could man be so unjust 
to one of God’s creatures as to wantonly 
slay it to gratify his lust for gold? The 
boy has lived to learn in life’s grim school, 
that there are but few things man will not 


do for gold. 


Then we penetrated that region where 
even the little frontier hamlet was not. For 


days and days the slow-moving train toiled 
across the arid desert, where we saw not a 
living creature, save the funny little burrow- 
ing owls and their companions, the prairie 
dogs. As we emerged from the red barren 
waste and approached a line of hills, the con- 
ductor pointed out to the children a few great, 
dark animals silhouetted against the skyline, 
and told us to look, perhaps for the last time, 
upon a wild bison. With the screech of the 
whistle, they raised their shaggy heads and 
ran bellowing across the hills and out of 
sight. The conductor spoke true. Pot-hunt- 
ers soon exterminated the last remnant of 
the tribe, and no doubt their bleached bones 
were added to the already gigantic heaps be- 
side the railroad track. 

Later in life I knew an old buffalo-hunter, 
who resided at Hays City, in its palmiest 
days. He often recounted the killing of 
hundreds of buffalo in a day, and mourned 
that there were no more thousands to slay. 
It never seemed to occur to him that had 
they not so wantonly slaughtered them 
then, that there would be still some remain- 
ing. 

The subject of game preservation became 
one of my many fads, so when the good people 
of a county in Idaho foolishly chose me to 
represent them in the halls of legislature, my 
sole ambition was to be named upon the 
committee of fish and game. Imagine my 
disgust when the speaker announced the 
membership of the various committees, and 
I was given the chairmanship of irrigation 
and water rights. Now, I had, absolutely 
no knowledge of irrigation, and rights of in- 
dividuals in regard to water were to me as 
a work on conic sections to a Digger Indian; 
and furthermore, by some strange contra- 
diction in politics, the man who got the 
chairmanship of the committee on fish and 
game, was a man who would turn pale at the 
sight of a child’s toy pistol, but had very 
much desired to head the committee on ir- 
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rigation and water rights, being a fruit- 
grower in an arid country. There is no ap. 
peal from the mandates of the legislative 
czar, and we must perforce swallow our 
chagrin and conted that we liked it. Behold 
how we circumvented the wiles of Mr. Speaker: 
Whenever a bill came to my committee | 
had the fruit-grower pass upon it, and when 
one came to his, I passed upon it. The plan 
was beautiful in its simplicity and excellent 
in its results. This is all preliminary to 
what afterward took place. 


It is the especial prerogative of every 
legislature to remodel the fish and game 


laws. If the session should adjourn without 
taking a hard fall out of those long-suffering 
laws, it would hardly be doing its duty. 
Our legislature had no intention of depart- 
ing from this time-honored and hoary-headed 
custom. Along in the second month of a busy 
session, a fish and game bill as voluminous 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians was 
plumped inte the body, and fell with a dull 
plunk upon the desk of my agricultural friend. 
Seemingly it covered everything protectable, 
from bull trout te bull elk. Before this time 
I had learned that somewhere in the Jackson’s 
Hole portion of Idaho there was a small band 
of wild bison. In looking over the bill I noticed 
that there was no provision made for the pro- 
tection of these stragglers. The settlers were 
slaughtering them ruthlessly, and in a short 
time they would be annihilated, unless some- 
thing was done to prevent it. I at once 
proposed to my friend, the chairman of the 
committee, that we incorporate in the measure 
a clause perpetually protecting these animals. 
This met with his approval. and the clause 
became a committee amendment to the bill. 
It passed both houses and was signed a law 
Thus did Idaho take rank as one of the pioneers 
in the protection of this noblest of American 
game animals. The law is still in force, 
and the few bison remaining within the 
state are enjoying its protection, and increas- 
ing in numbers if accounts are correct. 
Chas. S. Moody, M.D. 
\ NOVEL 


WOLF HUNT 


As I was moving smartly along the hard- 
beaten snow trail with the team of ponies in 
my cutter “making time,” and my pair of 
big wolfhounds following close in behind, I 
suddenly espied a couple of dark objects 
rise from the summit of a slight knoll to my 
right. The snow lying thick and deep on the 
ground enlarged their forms almost beyond 
wolf proportions. I quickly sized up mat 
ters as “wolves and a chase”; they in the 
meantime 


surveying my movements, one 
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calmly sitting on his haunches, tue smaller 
one, the female, standing head down, endes- 
voring to catch some scent from my direction. 

The “sst, sst’ to my hounds was barely 
out when with a rush they jumped past me 
in the wake of a “jack,” as his winter coat, 
that had risen from his snow hiding near the 
trail as I drove past him, and was making a 
dash across the snow-covered prairie to my 
left. At one hundred and fifty yards the rab- 
bit doubled, coming straight back across the 
trail to the right hand of my cutter, and on 
a parellel line with the watching pair of 
wolves, now on the qui vive ahead of him. 
My dogs had lost considerable ground ere 
this, on account of the deep snow and quick 
turn, and were some two hundred yards to 
the rear of the jack as he crossed straight 
along in front of the watching wolves. They, 
seeing a breakfast passing their way and in 
close proximity, started in full ery after the 
jack, unheeding the hounds behind. 
Thus it followed that the dogs now were chas- 
ing the wolves, and they are wolf killers by 
experience, as my trophies and brushes of 
A combination of 


away 


past seasons amply prove. 
circumstances singular and novel, I think. 
The jack meanwhile was forging rapidly 
away from the pair of wolves, who continu- 
ally lost ground by sinking through the snow 


crust, which easily carried jack’s lighter 
weight. The wolves, soon slackening their 


speed on finding jack could easily outdistance 
them, were being gradually overhauled by the 
hounds. who were stretching their best now 
to reach their larger quarry, and ere the 
gray ones realized their danger they came 
near having their last hunt. 

The end was disappointing, though true, 
for as jack had escaped them all by reason of 
lighter weight and furry paws, so these two 
old-timers eventually saved their brushes 
from my hounds, and only the novelty of wit- 
nessing this singular chase remained to my 
share of the incident, which is true in every 
detail. J. Arthur Ransford 

Reston, Man. 


WATCH FOR TAGGED FLICKERS 


Mr. W. P. Good, in the January number 
of your magazine, reports a bird being taken 
at Many, Sabine county, La., last Christmas, 
bearing a numbered and inscribed band upon 
its leg. I have communicated with Mr, Good 
and also with Mr. Ross, the captor of the 
bird, and find that the band is one issued by 
the writer last spring to Mr. Chas. Kirkpat 
rick, of Keota, Keokuk county, Ia., for the 
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purpose of marking birds for migration study. 
1 applied to him for his data relating to tag 
No. 123, and find that he applied it on a half- 
flicker (Colaptes auratus), one of a 
nest of six, on May 29, 1905. 


grown 


This completes the record and gives us some 
valuable ornithological data on the subject 
of the migration of this species. This bird, 
locally known in various sections as high- 
holder, yellow-hammer, or  golden-winged 
woodpecker, is a fairly regular winter resi- 
dent in Iowa, and a common breeder there 
It is generally supposed that in such cases, 
the inter birds are not the same individuals 
that are seen in the summer, but come from 
farther north. 

This is the only case that I know of where 
we have been able in this country to trace an 
individual from its breeding ground to its 
winter quarters. The bird was not preserved, 
unfortunately. It would have made an inter- 
esting specimen, as it would have given us 
the plumage of a bird whose age was exactly 
known and which had developed under strict- 
ly normal wild conditions. If any readers of 
this magazine should be fortunate enough to 
take or hear of the capture of any other so 
marked birds, I wish he would make every 
effort to preserve the skin. Do not have the 
bird mounted, just skinned; if this is not 
possible, an embalmed specimen is better than 
none, or, as a last resort, preserve the wings 
or head, or both, as much as possible. A frag 
ment may be of the utmost importance. The 
tags read: “Notify the Auk, N. Y.,” with cap- 
itals and punctuation left off for the sake of 
economy of space. A letter so addressed will 
reach the proper authorities and science will 
be the gainer. Of course, it would be pref- 
erable to communicate directly with me, but 
names are hard to remember and the direc- 
tions are on each bird. P. A. Taverner 

165 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


‘ 


WHAT IS AN “‘AMATEUR SPORTSMAN? 

In Fretp AND Stream for March, G. C, 
Wadleigh refers to ‘‘amateur sportsmen” 
and ‘‘amateur sportsmanship,’’ which impels 
me to ask, for information, why so many good 
people use such terms as ‘‘true sportsmen,” 
‘‘genuine sportsmen,”’ and those mentioned 
above. 

If one goes into a cheap-john shop, where 
trinkets are kept, he may be shown ‘‘genuine 
diamonds,”’ ‘‘real gold’”’ trash, ete. Is there 
any more reason why one should refer to a 
man as a true sportsman than that Benjamin 
should insist on tacking superfluous terms 
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on his wares? If a stone is a diamond, that 
settles it, and any further description serves 
to cheapen it and attract suspicion in the 
minds of possible purchasers; at least this 
is my opinion. 

Are there professional sportsmen that we 
must call some men amateur sportsmen, others 
true sportsmen, etc.? It seems to me if a 
man is in reality a sportsman, that is sufficient; 
in other words, he is a sportsman or not. 

I will admit that the term ‘“‘sportsman” 
is often misapplied. We who are fond of 
woods loafing, fishing and shooting, believe 
ourselves to be sportsmen, but every day 
we read of men who run motor cars, ride or 
drive horses, play poker, ete., being called 
‘good sportsmen.”’ 

What do you think about it? 

Donald Moreau 

New York. 


THE MCCLOUD RIVER CAVES 


Some time ago, the following paragraph 
appeared in the New York American: ‘‘ Along 
the face of the high cliffs which border on the 
McCloud, are mouths of numerous caves, 
some of them just found.’”’ The exploring 
party ‘‘found bones lying scattered in the 
caves, of bears, such as do not now exist, 
and which were probably of the glacial period. 
The bones indicate beasts of great size.”’ 

Enlarging a little on the description of the 
locality given in the American, let me say 
that lying between the McCloud and Pit rivers 
in Northern California, beginning just above 
the junction of the two streams,is a long, high 
ridge of bare limestone, extending for several 
miles northward, and keeping somewhat 
closer to the McCloud than to the Pit, as the 
courses of these two rivers diverge toward 
their respective sources. This limestone ridge 
rises abruptly from the river bank to a height 
of three thousand or four thousand feet, 
and is known locally as ‘‘the Gray Rocks.” 
In this ridge of gray limestone rock, both 
on the McCloud river side and on the Pit 
river side, are the numerous caves mentioned 
in the above quotation. It is a wild moun- 
tainous region, and at the time the writer 
first went there, away back in the early 
seventies, was almost unknown to white 
men, and was occupied exclusively by the 
Winnimame branch of the once great tribe 
of Wintoon Indians, whose habitat originally 
extended along the whole length of the Sac- 
ramento valley, from Mt. Shasta to the ocean, 
at the bay of San Francisco. The Indians 
were so superstitious about these caves, or 
so jealous of white men’s intrusion, that it 
was next to impossible to get any information 
from them about the location of the caves, 


STREAM 


and no one else, as far as we could learn, 
knew anything about them. One day, how- 
ever, we found an old gray-haired miner 
at the mining camp at Copper City who had 
married an Indian squaw, who offered to 
pilot us to a cave on the Pit river side of 
the Gray Rocks, and we had him take us 
there at the first opportunity. 

It is no wonder that no one but the In- 
dians knew anything about this cave, for 
the entrance to it was so concealed from 
below by a large pine tree that one might 
pass and repass it many times without 
noticing it. Once we were on the other 
side of the tree, however, we found our- 
selves [at the mouth of a huge chamber 
of limestone, on one side of which, part way 
up the chamber wall, was a second opening, 
about as wide as the corridors of an ordinary 
hotel, and high enough to enable a man to walk 
erect. We now lighted our candles and our one 
lantern, and entered this passageway, which 
grew smaller and smaller as we proceeded, till 
at last it dwindled into a small hole, hardly 
more than a foot high and barely wide enough 
to admit a man’s body. Throwing ourselves 
flat on the ground and crawling along like 
a caterpillar—for there was not room enough 
to go on our hands and knees—we wormed 
our way through this narrow passage, which, 
I should say, was about fifty feet in length, 
and finally emerged into another corridor 
similar to the first one, most of us, doubtless, 
recalling the fable of the hungry fox and the 
chickens, and feeling—somewhat uncomfort- 
ably—that if our girth, by any accident, 
should happen to increase while we were 
in the cave, we should never get back to see 
daylight again. This narrow tunnel we 
naturally named, ‘‘Fat Man’s Misery.” Pro- 
ceeding several rods further along the uneven 
floor of this second corridor-like passage, 
which also grew narrower as we advanced, 
but in which we could still walk erect, we 
came abruptly upon a circular hole in the 
floor of the passageway, about three feet 
in diameter, into the pitchy darkness of which 
we could not see an arm’s length. The writer 
has often shuddered to think what would 
have happened if the man ahead had stepped 
into this hole without noticing it. 

Picking up a handy pebble, we tossed it into 
the yawning darkness and timed its descent 
with our watches. It was two seconds be- 
fore we heard the pebble strike on the floor 
below, indicating that we were standing 
on the edge of a pit forty or fifty feet deep, 
with an unknown beyond. We had brought 
along with us a rope ladder, twenty-five 
feet long, and to this we tied about twenty-five 
feet of three-quarter-inch rope, and then 
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fastening the lantern to the bottom of the 
ladder, lowered it into the shaft. It touched 
bottom at a distance of forty-five feet, but 
so dense was the darkness that the light of 
the lantern did not light up the surroundings 
in the least. In fact the flame of the lantern 
could barely be perceived from the top of 
the shaft. It only made the darkness visible, 
but this it did do literally. It gave no in- 
formation whatever of what kind of a place 
it had alighted in, whether there was a safe 
foothold there, or whether it was on the edge 
of a precipice or on the brink of another pitfall. 
The writer is free to confess that the descent 
did not look tempting, but there were not 
wanting plenty of brave spirits in the party 
who were eager to make the attempt, and 
as soon as the upper end of the rope had been 
made fast to a limestone pillar, a young 
Vermonter, grasping the rope with both 
hands, swung himself off into space and began 
the perilous descent. After what seemed a 
long time to us above, he announced that 
he had reached the top of the rope ladder, 
and soon after, called out that he had reached 
the ground where the lantern was. A second 
or two later, the light of the lantern suddenly 
disappeared, and a thrilling moment for all 
of us followed, but the explorer called out 
a little later that the lantern had been ac- 
cidentally knocked over, and that he was 
lighting it again. Two others of the party 
now followed the pioneer, sliding down the 
rope to the ladder, and thence by the ladder 
to the floor of the lower cave. They presently 
called up to us that they were on firm ground 
and that there was apparently nothing dan- 
gerous ahead. 

They then began their explorations, and 
after some time spent in searching around, 
found that they were in a large limestone room 
enclosed by limestone walls and with a lime- 
stone roof, forty feet above their heads. There 
were large antechambers, extending in various 
directions on all sides of them, but there 
was no outlet that they could discover, either 
in the main room or in the antechambers, 
except the opening, forty-five feet above them, 
through which they had entered. It would 
have made an ideal prison dungeon, for no 
living creature, man or beast, that had been 
left there could ever have escaped without 
help from the outside. The explorers found 
that the floor of the room was covered in 
many places te quite a depth, with a finely- 
pulverized earth, which in other places had 
become a slimy mud or ooze, caused by water 


slowly trickling from the ceiling above 

This, not being a scientific expedition, 
but one taken simply from curiosity and 
love of adventure, no elaborate exploiting of 
the cave was attempted; but by stirring up 
the soft earth of the floor in several places, 
half a barley sack of bones was collected, 
most of which were never identified, but 
among which were recognized some well- 
preserved teeth of the common black bear, 
and an immense skull in good preservation 
of the now-extinct cave bear; also some 
bones, which were supposed to be human verte- 
bre, but which were never positively identified 
as such. We gave the skull of the cave bear 
to Professor Cope, the well-known Phila- 
delphia scientist who, in turn, gave it to one 
of the natural history museums that he was 
interested in. I have still in my possession 
the black bear’s teeth and a monstrous tooth 
of the cave bear, all in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 

How many thousand years the skeleton of the 
cave bear had laid there, how he entered the 
cave, why he remained and died there, has 
often furnished us food for thought; for when 
this great creature came into the cave, there 
must have been another entrance and exit than 
the way by which we came, for no black 
bear, not to mention a cave* bear, could 
ever have squeezed through the narrow 
passage of the ‘‘Fat Man’s Misery,’”’ by which 
we entered, and which is now the only route 
by which the cave can be reached. Facilis 
descensus Averni. It was easy enough, com- 
paratively, to slide down a rope twenty 
feet, but to climb up twenty-five feet of 
rope ladder, and then to “shin up” twenty 
feet more of vertical rope in midnight dark- 
ness, when a slip of the hand or a failing of 
nerve, might cost a man his life, was a different 
matter, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty on the part of the climbers, and a 
great deal of anxiety to those overhead, 
that it was done, but it was safely accomplished 
at last, and the party started homeward with 
their sack of ghastly treasures and with the 
pleasant feeling of having overcome serious 
difficulties, and of having passed a most in 
teresting day. 

Livingston Stone 


*The writer has seen it stated that the extinct cave 
bear, Ursus speleus, is identical with the living grizzly 
bear of the present day, but I am sure that the skull we 
found in the cave was very different in shape from the 

heads of any iy bears that I have ever seen, whether 
of the Kadiak type or the Rocky Mountain or Sierra 
Nevada variety. 
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rHE POSITION OF THE REEL 


this subject, which has been discussed at 

eat length in the sportsmen’s magazines 

ilany years, was raised again recently by 
ir, Frazer, who, in referring to the modern 
hort bait-casting rod, said an English firm 
vas mistaken in showing an angler casting 
with a reel underneath the rod, claiming this 
to be the American method. 

Mr. Charles 8. Taylor, of Deep River, Conn., 
an angler of very wide practical experience, 
has written us as follows on the subject: 

In the February issue of Frztp AND STREAM 
I note that fellow anglers are interested in dis- 
cussing the merits of the reel and the position 
it should occupy on the rod when casting and 
when playing a fish. Although Dr. Henshall 
has so well stated his preference for plaging 
the reel under the rod, as well as the reason 
thereof, I cannot sec the advisability of doing 
likewise, as it is quite the contrary to the 
method of conveniently: handling the rod in 
practice. For tournament casting, where 
the sole object centers wholly in accuracy and 
distance, it is evident that a much differently 
constructed rod may be used, and the reel can 
be placed at any convenient point near the 
hand. In actual angling, however, other 
things must be considered, and the spring of 
the rod and strength of the line necessary to 
check and control the fish in his wild lunges, 
are of course of more moment than when casting 
a one-quarter ounce rubber frog. 

The advantages of our casting tournaments 
cannot be ignored, as they have their good 
points, and likewise have their own pecu- 
liarly constructed tackle; which, however 
nicely adjusted for this purpose, would hardly 
be selected by a fisherman for doing battle 
with bass or tarpon. The short, stubby rod 
of the exhibition man—stiff as a ram-rod, and 
with guides as big as a quarter—would be hope- 
lessly inefficient in the hands of the man of the 
practical school, who angles for fish and the 
pleasure of fishing. 

There is no doubt that the rod will only 
balance when the weight of the reel is placed 
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at its point of.lowest gravity, upon the unde 
side of the rod. As no effort is necessary to 
hold the rod when thus balanced, accurate 
casting is much easier and surer accomplished, 
as all tendency of the rod to turn in the hand 
(by reason of the weight of the reel upon top) 
is avoided. Almost all practical fishermen 
of my acquaintance invariably prefer to fasten 
the reel to the top of the rod, with the handle 
upon the right side, and for ease and smooth- 
ness in casting, to turn the reel underneath the 
rod. When a fish is struck the rod is simply 
transferred to the left hand and turned, which 
brings the reel right side up with the handle 
at the right hand. 

When using the reel on top of the rod, the 
friction of the line through the guides is greatly 
lessened, and the strain upon the rod is dis- 
tributed evenly throughout its length, as the 
line, being on top, must follow the arch of 
the rod. With the reel underneath the rod, 
the strain is by no means equal as by reason 
of the line sagging between the guides, the 
strain is confined to where the guides encircle 
the rod, and which in this manner of using the 
reel, we may call the weakest part of the rod. 

Numerous practical experiences have proved 
that the strain upon the, rod is quite fifty 
per cent. greater with the reel underneath, 
and if you were to ask any of those anglers 
who bend rods with the tuna or giant bass of 
California or the tarpon of Florida, I am sure 
their experience will tally with mine, and that 
they will agree, almost to a man, that when 
playing a fish the place for the reel is on the 
top. 


Ben O. Bush of Kalamazoo, Mich., has this 
to say in a recent letter to us: 

The position of the reel on a casting rod is 
the one that will give the best results irre- 
spective of how or when reels were used oF 
supposed to be used. The rod is accessory to 
the reel, and not the reel accessory to the rod, 
as Dr. Henshall would have it. In long dis- 
tance casting or in accuracy casting the reel 
must be in a position or held in such manner 
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that the caster’s wrist will have full and perfect 
action without cramping or contracting the 
muscles of the thumb, yet the wrist and thumb 
must work in perfect unison. The wrist is the 
pivot upon which the rod swings. It guides 
and controls the rod and accelerates the speed 
or force of its delivery to which is added the 
energy of the caster from the tips of his toes 
to the top of his head in a long, driving cast, 
as done in Kalamazoo. Casters here do im- 
part their energy to the bait similar to a ball 
pitcher throwing the ball overhand. To do 
this a step must be taken forward with the 
left foot—in order to apply the energy of all 
the muscles of the body—at the beginning of 
the cast, the foot reaching the ground simul- 
taneously with the beginning of the forward 
stroke of the rod. 

The reel should not be held on top or on 
the bottom of the rod, but on the side; that is, 
when the rod is in a vertical position the reel 
would be intermediate or between the rod 
and the caster’s head, the palm of the caster’s 
hand, if open, would be to the front. This 
allows perfect wrist and thumb action. 


THE KALAMAZOO TOURNAMENT 


An international fly and bait-casting tour- 
nament will be held in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Friday and Saturday, August 3d and 4th 
next, under the auspices of the Kalamazoo 
Bait and Fly-Casting Club of Kalamazoo. 
Fly and bait-casters throughout the world are 
earnestly invited to attend this tournament 
and compete, as it is intended to make it of 
as wide a scope as possible, covering all such 
forms of casting as may be deemed advisable 
and feasible. 

Contestants from other parts of the world 
will find every effort made to arrange con- 
tests in conformity with those forms of cast- 
ing with which they are familiar. 

Among the events scheduled, will be long 
distance fly, delicacy fly, and distance and 
accuracy fly, together with long distance bait 
(4 oz. weight), distance and accuracy bait 
(4 oz. weight), and delicacy and accuracy 
bait (; oz. weight). Team contests and 
other interesting features are contemplated 
and will be carried out if there are entries 
enough to make it of special interest. Beau- 
tiful trophies will be provided for all leading 
events, and a large number of attractive, 
valuable and appropriate prizes will be 
awarded. 

Naturally, the rules of the Kalamazoo Bait 
and Fly-Casting Club will prevail, but ex- 
ceptions will be made, where deemed ad- 
visable, in behalf of visiting anglers—the 
desire being to make this tournament as 


nearly representative as possible, of all forms 
of expert angling at large, and suggestions from 
anglers contemplating attendance at the 
tournament are earnestly requested and will 
receive careful consideration if received in 
time. The tournament will be open to either 
representatives of clubs or unattached in- 
dividuals. A nominal entrance fee will be 
charged in each event. Handsome souvenir 
and illustrated programs will be provided, 
and no labor nor expense will be spared to 
make this one of the most successful tourna- 
ments in angling annals. Special arrange- 
ments will be made for the comfort and en- 
joyment of all attending this tournament, also 
social features, fishing trips and other en- 
joyable sports other than the tournament will 
be provided for the pleasure of the guests, 
All anglers contemplating entering the tour- 
nament, and all clubs proposing to send repre 
sentatives, are urged to communicate at the 
earliest moment with the secretary, T. L. 
Fenker, Kalamazoo, Mich., who will also 
furnish anyone with further information, 
programs, etc. The following members com- 
prise the tournament committee: B. L. 
Shutts, president: Dr. N. B. Hall, vice- 
president; T. L. Fenker, recording secretary; 
E. R. Owens, captain; Wm. E. Kidder. 


A CASTING TOURNAMENT FOR NEW YORK 
ANGLERS 

The Anglers’ Club of New York will hold 
a tournament during the coming summer, 
the dates to be fixed by the tournament 
committee, which was appointed at the last 
regular meeting, held March 13. This com- 
mittee is composed of Chancellor G. Levison, 
G. M. L. La Branche, Charles A. Bryan (R. 
B. Lawrence, M. H. Smith, Gonzalo Poey, 
and Perry D. Frazer, ex-officio). It will 
draft rules, decide upon casting weights, and 
fix the date of the tournament. 

The club now has a membership of more 
than forty, seven new members having been 
admitted during March, as follows: Active: 
Louis G. Meurer, M. E. Towne, W. J. Cas- 
sard, Wolfgang Walter, King Smith, and 
Fred L. Smith; associate: William T. Mor- 
rison. 

Applications have been made, by com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose, to the 
park boards of Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
for permission to practice casting on one of 
the small lakes in Central and Prospect 
parks. 


THE RACINE CASTERS 
The Racine (Wis.) Fly- and Bait-casting 
Club, at its annual meeting, held recently, re- 
elected Judge E. B. Belden president and A. H. 
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Barnes secretary-treasurer. The club’s mem- 
bership list has had a limit of forty, but as so 
many names were on the waiting list, it was 
decided to raise the limit to one hundred in- 
stead. The club is in fine shape, and the 
coming active season will see numerous con- 
tests among the members, nearly all of whom 
intend to take part in the big tournament to be 
held in Kalamazoo during the summer. 


NIAGARA COUNTY ANGLERS 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Niagara County Anglers’ Club was held at 
Lockport, N. Y., March 10. A mass of cor- 
respondence, including many encouraging 
letters from Secretary John D. Whish of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, relative 
to pending legislation, was read. Byron 
V. Covert was elected to membership. 

Hon. C. W. Hatch, chairman of the fish 
planting committee, in his annual report, said 
conditions were discouraging to the club be- 
cause without any adequate and effective 
protection of fish by the fish and game pro- 
tector, and with the pollution of public waters, 
it seemed a waste of time and money to plant 
fish in Niagara waters. Yet, despite these 
drawbacks, which it is hoped to remedy, the 
club last year planted in Lake Ontario, 
1,500,000 whitefish; 1,500,000 lake trout; 
6,000 brook trout in various inland brooks; 
200,000 pike perch and 50,000 muscallunge 
in Tonawanda creek. This year the club 
has applications in for 1,500,000 whitefish, 
6,000 brook trout, 400,000 pike perch, and 
50,000 muscallunge. 

Treasurer H. W. Wicker reported that the 
twentieth annual outing had paid for itself 
within $15, and after making large expend- 
itures to plant fish and fight vicious legislation, 
there was a balance on hand to begin the new 
year of $140. 

Secretary E. A. Lee reported a roster of 
270 members, 39 having been received last 
year. 

The annual election resulted: President, 
M. H. Hoover; vice-president, Stephen R. 
Sherman, Middleport; secretary, Hon. A. 
Edmund Lee; treasurer, H. K. Wicker; 
trustees, three years, W. J. Jackman, John 
Hittenmeyer, Fred M. Williams. 

President M. H. Hoover’s report follows: 

Again the Niagara peng | Anglers’ Club 
year (which begins and ends, by the way, with 
the zodiacal sign of the Ram, when it might 
bring us better luck were it changed to start 
with the Fishes in February) has been a 
pleasant and prosperous one. 

Our club played its usual influential and 
prominent part in securing and directing 
desirable fish and game legislation at Albany; 
and in formulating proposed remedial laws 


at the State Fish, Game and Forest League 
at Syracuse. Two laws particularly desired 
by this club, namely, one providing for a fast 
launch on the Niagara to capture pirates and 
another authorizing the appointment of ten 
additional protectors, one of whom shall be 
located in Niagara, in addition to the one the 
county already has (or is supposed to have), 
have not yet n enacted, but this year the 
prospects seem bright for them. 

I congratulate you upon the fact that our 
club was visited this year with the unusual 
honor of having one of our members elected 
to a third term as president of the State Fish, 
Game and Forest e, and need not assure 
you that H. K. Wicker is filling the office 
as executive head of the foremost state sports- 
men’s organization in the United States with 
earnest fidelity and high ability. 

Despite the fact that an overzealous shoulder- 
straps drove us from the protecting and re- 
freshing shelter of our “ies tree, ‘‘lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” the twentieth annual 
outing at Youngstown was a success from the 
standpoint of the true angler, who counts 

rfectly successful that day which brings 

im in close companionship with congenial 
friends to share with them the piscatorial de- 
lights of his favorite recreation in a manl 
sportsmanlike way, no matter what the catch. 
Yet we all have a well-defined sympathy 
to be frank, with that lady admirer of Walton, 
who wrote, “‘It is a greate delyte that angling 
affordeth, even whanne nothing be landed— 
But, if he catch fische, then is man the happiest 
of mortals.’’—Just like a woman’s postscript, 
that ‘‘But” is important, if it is not t 

aramount part of her declaration. Yet, as 
FT on. it strikes a responsive chord in the 
breast of Niagara County Anglers, especially 
because they spend time and money to pro 
agate and protect fish and have a reasonable 
right to find bass in one of the grandest natural 
black bass rivers in the world! The pollution 
of the water, the nets of the net fishermen 
and the seines and dynamite of the pirates 
are slowly destroying or driving out the game 
fish in the Niagara. The catch of black bass 
was lamentably small last June at our tourns- 
ment, and in the language of our guest, Sec- 
retary John D. Whish, of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission,‘ so far as fishing for black 
bass is concerned, we might just as well be 
dangling a gila monster in the crater of 
Vesuvius and expect to catch a mammoth 
sunfish, as to hope to land a bass in this dirty 
and net-swept water—they are not there!— 
Oh, this drives me to drink!” 

I trust the disquieting situation will not 
have that effect upon any of my fellow mem- 
bers of this club. We must keep our heads 
to remedy the undesirable conditions. There 
are indications that the general public B 
awakening to the importance of replenishing the 
depleted supplies of wild game and fish. The 

ple are beginning to realize that they 
ave been too imp .vident with a valuable 
heritage which affords the noblest and most 
health-giving of recreations in addition to 
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supplying their tables with delicacies that 
few markets can supply in prime condition, 
no matter how fat the pocket-book of the 
housekeeper looking for a black bass fresh from 
the water or a brace of partridge that have 
never been in any cold storage but the ‘‘cool 
haunts thet the spruces hide.” 

And so this sentiment, backed by a reform 
wave which is setting in against all forms 
of graft or inefficiency of public officers, we 
may hope, will say to the politicians who 
select lieutenants unfitted for the position of 
protector and keep them in place to do little 
more than draw their pay: “Hands off! 
This is a matter of business, not political 
spoils. The business of a fish and game 
rotector is to enforce our laws and preserve 
or us the world-old privilege to freemen of 
roaming the forests and navigating the waters 
in pursuit of the wild creatures that inhabit 
them, for the invigoration of our bodies, 
minds and souls and the delight of our palates!”’ 

Commissioner Whipple the past year re- 
quested Protector Buckley for his resig- 
nation, after a personal investigation; but 
the commissioner now informs us that Mr. 
Buckley declines to resign, and although un- 
fitted for the place, cannot be ousted without 
formal charges and a hearing. It remains 
for the club to decide whether it cares to go to 
the expense and trouble of proceeding against 
this entrenched office-holder, a burden which 
I do not believe should be forced upon this 
club when Commissioner Whipple’s own office 
can furnish records which, in themselves, 
must prove conclusively that Protector Buck- 
ley has not performed his full duty, if, in fact 
he has done much of anything to earn his 
salary. Mr. Buckley’s territory is too ex- 
tensive, to be sure, but his work has been very 
unsatisfactory to this club. We hope the 
additional protectors’ bill will pass, so that we 
may get at least one protector who will do his 
work energetically and effectively. 

But let’s cheer up. You must think, fellow 
anglers, that March, 


‘That half-wild creature cast from Winter’s 
ap 
A vagrant reveler in Nature’s courts’— 


has been playing tricks with my generally 
and widely admitted sunny disposition. Let’s 
remember that the poet goes on to promise: 


“And so for days her reckless reign extends; 
— and tormented Nature groans out- 
right; 
Until, at last,"the madcap thing takes flight, 
And gentle April comes to make amends.” 


So we trust, that when the flowers bloom 
again, “‘the winter of our discontent” with 
things undesirable, may be made “glorious 
summer by this son of a sea-urchin down at 
Albany.” 

_ The report on the work done and“planned 
- = planting, will be given by Chairman 
atch, 


Indeed, like a March hare, I have ambled 
and rambled along in a rather aimless sort 
of way, but bear with me, because my madness 
is shared by you, one and all, I know—you 
are just crazy to go fishin’. 

My three years’ presidency of this club has 
been exceedingly pleasant to me. It is a 
great honor, and once more I thank you. 
I pledge to my successor my hearty support and 
look forward to further years of association 
with my fellow members of the Niagara 
County Anglers’ Club with fond st antici- 
pations. 


COMMISSIONER MEEHAN’S REPORT 


The report of the Commissioner, W. E. 
Meehan, of the Pennsylvania department of 
fisheries, for 1905 has gone into the hands of 
the printer. It is one of the most important 
and most interesting documents of the kind 
ever issued by the fish cultural authorities 
of the state. Commissioner Meehan, in his 
letter to the Governor, expresses confidence 
that more work was done and greater results 
accomplished in 1905 than in any single year 
since Pennsylvania began the task of fish 
culture and protecting the fish. There was 
a marked increase in the number of game fish 
in all parts of the commonwealth and the rod 
and line fishing was the most successful ex- 
perienced in many years. 

The commercial fisheries on Lake Erie rank 
second among the states which border on that 
lake. The value of the catch in 1905 was 
$201,035.94 for 6,380,757 pounds of fish. The 
catch of shad in the Delaware river was at 
least 929,770 with a value of $424,556. The 
catch in the Susquehanna was unofficially 
stated to have been $100,000. The German 
carp industry in Philadelphia $123,000 from 
sales of 2,262,000 pounds. The industry in 
the whole state was about $300,000. The re- 
port of the eel industry was 158,729 pounds 
with a value of $22,500. The commercial 
brook trout industry $20,451.35. The aggre- 
gate commercial fish industry excluding the 
Susquehanna shad report was $771,241.94. 

Sites for three or four hatcheries authorized 
at the last Legislature were located and one 
put in operation with more than 2,000,000 
eggs in the new hatchery on December last. 
Forty new ponds for breeding fish were built 
at the different hatcheries. 

There were hatched and distributed from 
the five hatcheries in operation 143,550,106 
fish of different kinds of which all but about 
16,000,000 were what are known as purely 
food fishes. The 16,000,000 commonly known 
as game fish. Among the game fishes were 
10,200,600 chain pickerel. The first time this 
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species has ever been propagated in any fish 
establishment in the United States; 90,500 
frogs were distributed. 

Pennsylvania is the pioneer in this work. 
Experiments in hatching fish, notably yellow 
perch, rock bass and cat fish were begun. 
Arrangements were made with the United 
States government for the consignment of 
large quantities of silver salmon eges for 
introduction in the Delaware river for a 
period of years. 

A new type of hatching jar was designed 
by the Commissioner and proving successful 
was installed in some of the hatcheries. 

The department through its authorized 
representatives removed 29,905 German carp 
from the waters of the state. There were is- 
sued to fishermen in Lake Erie 101 licenses 
for which they paid $1,536. County Treas- 
urers issued 209 licenses for the catching of 
eels by means of the fish baskets for which 
the department received $1,035. 

A biological study of the streams of the 
‘ote was made for the department bv 
trained students of state college. Fish war 
dens made 530 arrests of persons charged 
with illegal fishing. Four hundred and thirty 
were convicted by justices of the peace, 89 
cases were appealed and 5 cases were dis- 
charged by magistrates. The amount of 
money collected for illegal fishing was $5,560. 
Two men were brought from New York state 
on requisition papers charged with illegal 
fishing and were convicted. 

The Commissioner makes a number of 
recommendations, among them the following: 

“That the Legislature pass a measure im- 
posing a small license on all devices used in 
catching fish for the markets and in return 
to make fish caught in such devices the sub- 
ject of larceny. 

“That the enactment of stringent legislation 
prohibiting the pollution of streams to an 
extent that destroys food fish and injures 
public health. 

“That the act prohibiting Sunday fishing be 
modified or changed so that the department 
may exercise some discretion in the enforce- 
ment thereof. 

“That the department of fisheries be given 
the right of eminent domain in cases where 
an understanding cannot be reached between 
land owners for property which the depart- 
ment needs and when such hatcheries are 
authorized by law. 

“That the Legislature authorize the estab- 
‘lishment of a division of scientific investiga- 
tion with a scientist in charge appointed by 
the commission.” 


The Commissioner uses very vigorous lJan- 
guage concerning the habit of American fish- 
erman of poaching in Canadian waters. ‘Re- 
ferring to the frequent pursuit of the Ameri- 
ean fishermen and the capture of some, he 
says: “There is scarcely a doubt that all the 
boats would have been captured had the vigi- 
lant pursued them far beyond the line, and it 
must candidly be said, that they were not 
captured and their boats confiscated. Their 
captains were violating the fish regulations 
of Canada. Regulations which Canada had a 
perfect right to make. Consequently, any 
sympathy which might be expressed for any 
damage that was done would be wasted. 
Some of the American fishermen with af- 
frontery which is astonishing appealed to the 
United States government when chased, or 
captured or interfered with by the Canadian 
authorities, and the United States govern- 
ment heard their cry and did interfere but in 
a manner which was neither expected nor de- 
sired. It appears when American fishermen 
go over the line into Canadian waters, catch 
fish and bring them back into ports of the 
United States, they violate the traffic laws. 
The government sent the Revenue Cutter 
‘Merrell’ to the scene, with the intention of 
prosecuting the fishermen for violating the 
traffic laws.” 


FISH IN AN ARTESIAN WELL 


In this department of Fretp anp Srreaq, 
for February, mention was made of the find- 
ing of minnows in an artesian well which, at 
a depth of two hundred and forty feet, tapped 
a subterranean stream; that the small fry 
were perfect specimens of their kind, and that 
there is no surface stream within miles of 
the place. This well was driven in a wild spot, 
near Guadaloupe del Monte, Mexico, by R. 
§. Durst, a Pennsylvanian. Recently we re 
ceived additional information from Mr. Durst, 
who says that since work on the artesian well 
was stopped, the water has cleared, and very 
small minnows are constantly coming to the 
surface, in schools of fifteen or twenty. He 
says he believes in the theory that the well 
ended in a large stream, but offers no ex- 
planation, simply affirming the statement 
we have made. 


PRESERVATIVES 


An English method of keeping moth millers 
out of the fly-hook and tackle-box is worth 
reprinting. Besides camphor and_ tobacco, 
both"of which"are’effective, sprinkling feathers 
and artificial?flies with white pepper is rec- 
ommended. Another thing worth knowing 
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is that minnows can be kept bright and fresh 
in methylated spirits of wine. 
BUTTONS FOR TROLLING RODS 

The regulation rounded butt-cap, with which 
almost all American-made rods are equipped, 
is not a very convenient form of butt where 
the angler does much heavy trolling, or when 
the rod is held against the body in playing 
the heavy game fishes found in our Southern 
and Western waters. This unsatisfactory 
shape and smallness of the butt have always 
been more or less of a bother to me, and 
my experience with the orthodox but by no 
means satisfactory leather butt-rest led me to 
hit upon a much better form of a butt-rest 
for my heavier rods. I do not claim to be 
a father to the invention (?) as the idea was 
taken from an English rod manufacturer, 
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angling, and the first may be favored by the 
angler who has a goodly selection of. rods; 
the second, by its great stiffness and ease of 


attachment, while the last mentioned method 
(Fig. 3) may be used where a wound hand- 
grasp would interfere with the close fit of the 
ferrule in the second method. Any worker in 
metal can fit you out with the cap and collar, 
as described in Fig. 3, or you can easily do it 
yourself, after my amateur fashion, by pur- 
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who fits his heavier sea rods with a ‘‘ button 
which is usually molded from hard rubber. 

In Figure 1 is shown the button-rest, at- 
tached to a trolling rod, and Figs. 2 and 3, re- 
spectively, show the form and the manner 
of attaching it to the butt of the rod by 
means of a short ferrule. This button I 
have made from ash, in two sizes. The 
smaller one, of two-inch diameter, is used 
for lake trolling, while the larger one measures 
four inches and is used for heavy sea-fishing. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show the buttons permanently 
attached to the butt of the rod, as well as the 
screw method. As will be noted in the sketch, 
the button in Figs. 1 and 8 is not fixed to any 
one rod, but from its form and construction, 
it can be easily changed from one butt to 
another without weakening its strength as 
a joint, and can be pulled off or unscrewed 
at any moment when its use is not desired. 
The first button which I used was cemented 
to the butt of a bethabara tarpon rod, and 
it is still in commission, although my later 
and favorite greenheart rod has the remov- 
able button-rest as herewith given. In 
working out the mode of attaching the 
modern rest to the rod, three satisfactory 
methods came to mind, and were afterwards 
put into practice. First, attaching the button 
by gluing it direct to the butt of the rod; 
second, by the ferrule shown in Fig, 2; and 
third, by screwing the rest to the butt cap. All 
of these means are satisfactory in everyday 


chasing two screw-off butt-caps of one and 
one-fourth inch diameter. The collar of the 
butt-cap is pinned to the rod in the usual 
manner. The extreme end of the screw-off cap 
is then cut off with a hacksaw, and this cap 
is fitted to the wooden button, and pinned 
securely in place. If a good heavy quality 
German silver butt-cap is obtained, which has 
a deep screw-cap, there will be plenty of 
metal to make a stiff joint where the button 
and cap fit, provided’ care is taken in the 
fitting; this joint should “not look loose. 
I have a lancewood rod that is provided 
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with this screw-off button, and a month’s 
steady tarpon and red drum fishing has 
not loosened it in the least. 

While the button can be used upon any rod, 
it ‘s of course more particularly intended 
for double-handed rods; that 1s, rods with 
a handgrasp above and below the reelseat. 
The superiority of the button rest over the 
leather pad was evident at the first trial, 
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and if the readers of Freup AND STREAM 
have not used this angling help, they should, 
by all means, give it a trial. 

After a large fish has been struck, the 
button is held against the hip or thigh with 
the left hand and the middle finger or thumb 
can then be used for guiding the even reeling 
of the line, while the right hand manipulates 
the reel. Unlike the leather butt rest, the 
hand and body are not cramped by holding the 
rod in one position, as the corrugated surface 
of the button permits the angler to change 
his position at will, without fear that the 
rod will slip from its position against the 
body, while it affords perfect confidence 
during a particularly heavy tug or lunge of the 
fish. The butt strain upon which the success 
of large game angling so greatly depends, is 
much easier accomplished when the rod is 
held closely to the body by a good-sized button, 
and ‘‘the butt” is given to the fish by simply 
holding the rod stiff and turning the body 
until the desired tension is given to the line. 

* * ¢ 


Mr. Perry D. Frazer’s item concerning 
suction ferrule joints, which appeared in 
the December issue of Fretp AND Stream, 
is a topic of common interest to all devotees 
to the rod, and my own mite of experience 
may, perhaps, interest fellow anglers. 

My experience with suction ferrules of 
American manufacture is productive of a 
similar opinion, expressed by Mr. Frazer, 
and I can hardly imagine any angler having 
cause to protest against the durability of a 
well-made American joint. While visiting 
Florida in 1904, to match my not-over-great 
skill with the tarpon, I was equipped with 
three rods, weighing respectively, 22, 19, and 
14 ounces. The heavier rod was fitted with 
suction brass ferrules, which a reputable 
dealer assured me were quite as durable 
and as desirable in every way as those man- 
ufactured from German silver. The other 
two rods were home-made, from greenheart, 
and the joints were German silver, shouldered 
and welted. These were the best as well 
as the most expensive ones I could obtain. 
The brass ferrules worked smoothly for the 
first two weeks—five davs apart—then worked 
loose, which was unquestionably caused by 
the expansion or stretching of the brass. 
The nineteen-ounce rod was also brought to 
an untimely end by a careless angler friend, 
who accidently stepped upon and broke 
the tip. 

During my three months’ fishing for tarpon, 
red drum, bonefish, sheepshead and the numer- 
ous other gamy finny tribe, this rod was used 
constantly almost every day. The ‘‘best 
German silver ferrules’? came out victorious, 
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and as the test was a good long one, it cer- 
tainly looks as if the American ferrule of 
quality is to be depended upon. I will also 
add that the same rod was used last summer 
for sea-bass and weak fishing on the New 
Jersey coast as well as for black fishing in 
Connecticut, and sside from one revarnishing, 
the rod has not been given anything but good 
care. The ferrules of this rod are not pinned 
to the joint, but are cemented. 


Deep River, Conn. Chas. S. Taylor 


[Tarpon rods, perhaps, are called on to 
withstand more strain than any other rod, 
unless indeed we except the heavy bank 
rods, used in sea-fishing from the decks of 
steamboats and yachts, on the fishing banks 
along the New Jersey, Long Island and New 
England coasts. But while the strain on 
the tarpon rod is, perhaps, greater while the 
fish is being subdued and brought to gaff, we 
do not believe the rod ferrules suffer so much 
as in bank-fishing from three and four-deck 
steamboats. Here the fish cannot be handled 
in any other manner than to be hauled in 
by main strength as soon as it is hooked, 
and lifted to the third or fourth deck of the 
boat, by means of the rod alone. No playing 
the fish here, and the only science consists 
in guiding it straight to the boat, and lifting 
it bodily to the deck on which the angler 
stands. Dozens, perhaps scores, of lines 
cut the water all about, the fishermen standing 
shoulder to shoulder along the rails of every 
deck, and any angler careless enough to 
permit his captive to swim about and tangle 
a lot of lines into one grand snar!, would never 
again go bank-fishing, for the wordy dressing 
down he would get from a score of angry 
fishermen would ring in his ears every time 
his friends might suggest other trips to the 
banks. A twenty or thirty-pound codfish 
is a minnow compared to many tarpon; but 
it is no mean trick to reel in and lift a strug- 
gling fish of this weight to one of the upper 
decks of a pitching and rolling steamboat. 
The New York angler who has never been bark- 
fishing and considers those who follow that 
branch of the sport as being unlearned in the 
“gentle art”? may be right, but if bark-fishing 
is not gentle, it has the opposite virtue of 
being strenuous. 

Rods used for this sort of fishing do not 
always cost a fortune, but they are generally 
the very best the angler can afford. The fer- 
rules put on them are selected with great care, 
and it would be difficult to make one of these 
ferrules buckle under twice or thrice the strain 
to which it is ordinarily subjected in fishing. 
Some of them are German silver, drawn while 
hot and swaged by means of mandrel or die. 
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If perfectly made by a workman of great skill, 
they are the best to be had at a moderate price, 
and far superior to any brass ferrule, but in- 
ferior to the best brazed ferrules. These latter 
are made largely by hand. The original tube 
is made from a section of sheet German silver. 
After being cut to proper form the metal is 
bent and shaped, then brazed, the shoulder 
formed and the welt soldered on, using hard 
solder. All the while the metal is cold. This is 
the secret of the strength of this variety of 
ferrule—the German silver is not rendered 
brittle by repeated annealing and stretching. 
In other words, whereas the section of cold 
German silver is trimmed for bending and 
brazing to a width equal to its average circum- 
ference when finished, the drawn ferrule is 
formed from tubular stock, sometimes one- 
fourth the diameter of the finished ferrule. 
Each, however, is the best made to-day in 
its special class, but while it is possible to draw 
and market good ferrules complete at 50 cents 
each or less, the hand-made ferrule must go 
through several processes, each requiring time 
and skill, and cannot be sold at a reasonable 
profit under twice the retail price of the drawn 
ferrule. Serrating the ferrule adds materially 
to its cosi, and in making it absolutely water- 
proof adds still more to cost, and value as 
well. We have often heard complaints over 
the apparent high cost of hand-made ferrules, 
and trust this will explain some things not 
understood by every angler. —Ed.]} 


AMATEUR ROD-MAKING 


The article ‘‘How to Make a Fishing Rod,” 
in the February Frecp anp STREAM, was 
very interesting to me from several stand- 
points. There is a dearth of just this kind 
of articles in all of our outdoor magazines and 
papers. While such an article may get some 
fellow started on his own rod, the usefulness 
of such articles does not end there. I think 
the angler who builds his own tackle comes 
to look at the sport from a different point of 
view, so far as observing fish protection laws 
and treating the fish—especially trout and 
bass—properly. From observation covering 
a@ number of years, I have noted severe! 
instances of anglers whose sole object a 
following the sport appeared to be to get the 
last {fish7inTthe water. They decide some 
day “that their factory-made $1450 spiit 
bamboo rods need rewinding, a coat of varnish, 
and perhaps an agate or two. After this 
work is done, no matter how crudely, the 
owner regards his rod in a new light, and one 
hears less about the size of the catch and more 
about®how that rod laid a frog in a pocket 
the size of your hat, sixty yards (?) away. 
Got a strike from a five-pound big-mouth, but 
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missed him, for he does not miss the loss 
of the bass so much as he would before he 
refinished his rod. 

I firmly believe that articles on amateur 
tackle making do a great deal of good toward 
the development of the true angler. We 
who fancy we understand the whole game 
too frequently ignore and criticise the man 
who is just as anxious to learn a few things 
as we were, but does not know where to begin. 

Six years ago I built my first rod. The 
joints were crooked, the cork grasp rough, 


a p 
and the varnish dried in lumps. It was a 
pretty tough job, but I did not think so at 
that time. I built one bethabara casting 
rod three years ago. It was sixty-six 
inches long. My hair did not turn pink, but 
I thought it would turn gray while work- 
ing that wood. It was my first experience 
with bethabara, and I am certain the tree 
that wood came from grew in coils. 

I think the time is not far distant when 
we will have the short fly rod as weil as the 
short bait rod. I remember when I used 
104-foot fly rods, but I now consider 99 inches 
the maximum length, and have one two- 
piece 7-foot, 9-inch rod that I prefer for 
my own use. It will lay out 45 to 50 feet 
accurately and is mighty handy when wading 
through timber. 

Have you ever used the short, straight 
ferrule, with turned edge for silk wrapping, 
and slotted end? The slotted end permits 
the round end t» be shaped hexagonal and 
fit the wood snugly, while tte end is turned 
down to the thickness of -ewing silk. The 
silk winding is commenced at the shoulder 
(a), and on to the rod (at b), making a water- 
proof flush joint for ferru'e and w od. 

Fredert Foster 

Fond du Lac. Wis. 


(We think Dr. Foster's suggestions :egard- 
ing ferrules are worthy. He asks why we 
prefer shouldered ferrules to the straight 
slotted ferrules. We do not prefer shouldered 
ferrules, but mentioned them in the article 
referred to for one reason, as follows: Ferrules 
that are made perfectly cylindrical inside 
are easier to fit on wood rods, and have some 
advantages over shouldered ferrules when 
fastened to the wood with pins. If fastened 
with cement alone, however, and the fitting 
is not perfect, in time the ferrule may be 
pushed down or accidentally jammedTdown, 
cutting the silk and varnish. Dropping the 
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butt accidentally while jointing or unjoint- 
ing the rod may do this, as we know from ex- 
perience. Slotting the ferrule and winding 
silk over part of it, as the doctor suggests, 
is a good method; but this is quite similar 
to the serrated ferrule, in which the silk 
is wound from the shoulder down over the 
six points left in serrating the ferrule. 

A good plan is to order waterproof serrated 
ferrules. These are made with a disk soldered 
inside the female ferrule, and when wound with 
silk the ferrule should be absolutely waterproof. 
—Ed.] 


THE LENGTH OF FISHING LINES* 


Replying to the inquiry of Mr. Donald 
Moreau, in March number of Fre,p AND 
Srream, regarding the length of fishing lines, 
would say, I have never found the braided 
silk lines to run more than three to five feet 
short in length, if measured before they are 
used. Many of them run full length. I 
have bought a good many fishing lines during 
the past fifteen years. For bait-casting I 
generally use thin braided silk lines that will 
break at about ten to eleven pounds. I usually 
pay from $1.00 to $1.50 for such lines. For 
fly-fishing I use enameled silk lines, thirty to 
thirty-five yards, tapered at both ends, sizes E 
and F; prefer thirty yards, with eight feet 
taper. These lines are usually full length, and 
cost from $2.25 to $3.00 each. For some 
years past I have found it almost impossible 
to buy a good enameled fly-line at any price. 
The trouble is, that they all knuckle within 
a few days after they are put in use, and soon 
become worthless. I once had a good enam- 
eled fly-line that I used for six years, and it 
never cracked or knuckled. In comparing 
notes with other fly-fishermen, I find many of 
them complain of the inferior quality of the 
present day enameled lines. For bait-cast- 
ing for black bass I prefer braided silk lines, 
treated with paraffin wax, dissolved in ben- 
zine. (I prepare my lines myself.) I know 
this is not new; nor is it orthodox, according 
to some of the authorities. When a man 
has had a large and varied experience, and 
has been willing to experiment, he some- 
times prefers to use tackle that is not laid 
down in the books as the best. I never use 
the much-vaunted sproat hook for fly or 
bait fishing in fresh water, if I can get any 
other kind of a hook. My experience is that 
the sproat is the poorest of all hooks with 
which to hook and hold a fish in fresh water. 
I suppose many persons will think it almost 
sacrilege to speak so disrespectfully of their 
beloved sproat. I am aware that expert 
authorities can, by argument and scientific 
diagrams, show that I am entirely wrong. I 
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prefer my experience in this matter, however, 
to the arguments of the other fellows. If 
you prefer the sproat there is no objection to 
your using it, and I shall not try to con- 
vince you that you are wrong. 

I heartily agree with the statement of Dr. 
Jas. A. Henshall, on page 849, of the Decem- 
ber, 1905, number of Freitp aNp StrrEaM, re- 
garding the use of spinners, propellers and 
casting baits, with gangs of hooks attached. 
I never use such “barbarous contraptions,”’ 
as Dr. Henshall appropriately calls them. 
Why should any one who angles for sport 
use such devices? 

I was much interested in the article of 

James Pequignot in the March, 1906, number 
of Fretp ANp Stream, under the caption of 
“Some Angling Pretenses and Affectations 
that Pay.” 
’ Having had some experience, both as a fly 
and bait fisherman, I wish to say that there 
is a fascination about fly-fishing that I have 
never found in bait-fishing. I can not de- 
scribe it in words, but it is there. I have 
never known a man of ordinary intelligence 
who, after learning to cast a fly fairly well, 
that did not prefer this method to bait- 
fishing. I wish to say, however, that bait- 
fishing is just as legitimate as fly-fishing, 
Many men get very enjoyable sport, recre- 
ation and diversion by going bait-fishing, 
My experience is that, as a rule, I have found 
the devotees of fly-fishing to be intelligent and 
modest men, with none of that air of I am 
better than thou, you poor bait-fisherman, 
about them. This class of men do not care 
a ‘continental imprecation’”’ what ex-presi- 
dents and other carping critics think of their 
method of fishing. I have often had occasion 
to notice that the more ignorant a man is 
of the art of fly-fishing, the harsher he is 
in his criticism of this branch of sport. Some 
years ago a party wrote a very silly screed 
against fly-fishing, which was published in a 
sportsman’s journal. Having perhaps, some- 
what more zeal than discretion, I replied, 
in part, as follows: 

‘‘A large part of my fishing has been with 
bait, for the reason that but few varieties 
of fish will take the artificial fly. Any man 
who has had experience in catching trout 
and grayling, in the north, with the artificial 
fly, as I have, and then prefers to plunk 
(as they call it in Michigan) with bait, ought 
to go to Chicago, IIl., and get a job with 
Armour or Swift, to kill hogs. Probably 
never caught a fish with an artificial 
fly in his life. It is also probable” that he 
knows about as much about fishing with the 
fly as a hog knows about ruffled shirts, and 
no more.” 














Rather strenuous language, but 
displayed so much ignorance about the matter 
of fiy-fishing that a ‘‘call-down” may have 
opened his eyes a little. The other party 
never replied. P. Wickham 

Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE SEA TROUT OF THE MIRAMICHI 


It has always been a source of wonder 
to many people why anglers from the New 
England states do not take advantage of the 
excellent seatrout-fishing which the Miramichi 
river affords. The claim has frequently been 
made and has never been disputed, that the 
Miramichi 1s_ the finest seatrout river on 
the North American continent. The sport can 
usually be had between the twentieth of 
May and the middle of June The fish, 
which are remarkably. game, and range in 
weight from one to seven pounds, are then 
on their way up from the estuaries, and take 
the fly very readily. The best fishing ground 
is at Indiantown, near the mouth of the 
Renous. Here there is good hotel accom- 
modation, and guides may be obtained at a 
reasonable figure. Hiram and David Mander- 
ville, of Derby, Northumberland county, 
are among the best known guides in that 
section, and are in a position to connect 
anglers with first-class sport. A Boston 
or New York angler who contemplates trying 
his luck on sea trout, could easily arrange 
to have one of the above mentioned guides 
notify him by wire when the run of fish be- 
gins. A party starting from New York 
at noon one day could reach the fishing 
grounds by way of Fredericton the following 
evening. a 

Fredericton, N. B. 


THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 


TROUT-FOOD STUDIES 


Mr. Anton Ruckl, of Neu Mitrowitz, has con- 
tributed to the Fischerei-Zeitung a very inter- 
esting chapter from his personal experience 
in feeding trout in ponds supplied by spring 
water. He has nine such ponds, the largest 
of which is constructed by damming a valley 
and flowing about half an acre of ground. 
In one of the smaller ponds he has constructed 
an observation room, large enough for only 
three persons, built of iron and glass below the 
level of the water. A glass pane about thirty- 
nine by twenty-three inches enables the 
observer to study the fishes and their behavior 
at his leisure 

“This arrangement,” says Mr. Ruckl, ‘‘ puts 
me in position to observe my*trout’ more"closely 
than is possible to any other breeder, and I 
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am indebted to it for an opportunity to ob- 
serve a corporeal activity of great importance 
for the health of the fishes, but which, so far 
as I know, has attracted little, if any, attention. 


“Drawing a parallel between the rearing of 
a child and the rearing of a young trout, I 
hold to the view of those breeders and theorists 
who maintain that to feed with natural food 
is the only true way. At least, the fry should 
for fully three months receive natural food; 
that is, living crustaceans. Allow me to ask 
how a child would thrive, if from birth it 
was fed. say, with spinach soup; that is, with 
a food as far removed from its natural food 
as the various makeshifts, brains, liver, spleen, 
hen’s eggs, etc., are from the natural food of 
trout. Its death would be only a question of 
a few days. We may well wonder at the great 
resisting power of the dear trout babies, of 
which a larger or smaller percentage endures 
this severe test of an unnatural food, and lives 
to get to marketable size, without, however, 
ever getting to old age. With natural food, 
our little charges, protected from all the ene- 
mies that threaten them in a state of nature, 
without fear of the diseases that would other- 
wise sweep them off, can be grown in close 
quarters to planting age in sound condition 
with a loss not exceeding ten per cent. 

‘‘My attention was attracted by the com- 
paratively great quantity of excrement hang- 
ing in strings about 4 mm. (1-50 inch) in diam- 
eter, from the fish fed on living crustaceans— 
an infallible sign that the digestive organs of 
the trout, as well as other kind of fish, are in- 
tended for the manipulation of a food which 
for the most part remains undigested, and must 
be kept pretty steadily at work to escape dis- 
ease. So the ‘mother-milk’ of the young 
trout, in analogy to the mother-milk of the 
human infant, contains an important quantity 
of materials that will remain undigested and 
be voided as solid excrement. Just so a neces- 
sary part of the food of larger trout consists 
of the indigestible parts of the bodies of their 
prey, which is recruited mainly from the insect 
domain. The hard wing-covers, tender wings, 
dry legs, leathery skins and strong jaws of the 
various insects eaten pass almost unchanged 
the entire length of the alimentary canal and 
induce the regular evacuation which fishes 
need. Some of the artificial food-materials 
have the same good property; for instance, 
meat, trip , curd; and, in lesser degree, brain, 
spleen, hen’s eggs, etc. They are all, however, 
to be used with caution, since they introduce 
into the bodies of the fishes materials quite 
foreign to the natural food, influence unfavor- 
ably ?the flavor, and gradually but surely 
weaken the organism and prepare a fruitful 
soil for the germs of many diseases. Still 
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more cautious should one be with the dried 
meat of carcasses, bullock’s blood, etc., whether 
alone or mixed with grain-meal, whether raw 
or cooked. 

*‘One good food for larger trout, long known, 
consists of fishes and amphibians and their 
larve, which one can occasionally replace with 
fish eggs, or with fish and shrimp meal. But 
even with these unobjectionable food materials, 
it will not always go well, because all of these 
things, fish bones not excepted, are almost 
wholly soluble in the liquids of the stomach, 
and for the most part digestible, and therefore 
give less work to the intestine than is necessary 
for a healthy condition of the fish: undigested 
portions remain too long in the intestine, and 
are to blame for the oft-occurring suppurating 
intestinal inflammation, accompanied by 
growth of fungus on the surface. This food 
alone is not sufficient. It lacks the indiges- 
tible parts of the insects and lower animals. 
Especially is it insufficient in cases where the 
fish are crowded, and therefore deprived of 
opportunity to get a sufficient quantity of 
indigestibles to go with the easily digestible 
food that is given them. In such cases one 
would be driven to specially supply such in- 
digestible food, which for large establishments, 
the year through, is impossible. 

“Such were my thoughts as I sat behind 
the glass pane and watched my larger wards, 
which, awaiting the expected food, swam close 
before my eyes, many still healthy, some with 
the suspicious tinge of a fine growth of fungus. 
I had fed them with fresh fish, frogs, tadpoles, 
dried eggs of sea-fishes, etc., yet satisfactory 
evacuations which I had observed in case 
of the fry had not been established. Now 
when earthworms were given them, a while 
after the feeding, weak, white strings of ex- 
crement showed themselves. 

‘Finally, six months ago, it occurred to me 
to replace the indigestible insect-pacts with 
red clay. I immediately had a quantity 
of the clay wet up with water to a thin pap, 
and passed through a fine sieve into a glass 
vessel. Next day, pouring off carefully the 
clear water, I put into the pap remaining, 
enough fish-meat to thicken it, so that when 
run through the meat-grinder it came out 
in the form of rather firm noodles. This food 
was, of course, readily taken, a regular, suf- 
ficient evacuation set in, the two-year-old 
brook trout and American trout, which were 
very backward in growth, began to grow 
rapidly, showed bright colors, and, being 
tentatively stripped, yielded fine creamy milt 
and fully-formed eggs of good size, though 
rather pale in color—perhaps consequences 
of the earlier feeding. These eggs did well, 
so that of 4,000 taken from the older trout 
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November 3, only 79 died up to December 
15. 

“The fingerlings also, of brook trout, rain- 
bow and American brook trout, which had 
been grown on natural food up to the middle 
of September, relished the new food; they 
are entirely healthy and there is no mortality, 
although in one small pond (25x6x 23 
feet) there are over 5,000 fingerlings, mainly 
brook trout. Better still have the fingerling 
purple trout in a wooden nursery done, 
Of 800 fish (the product of 977 eggs) that 
were fed with crustacea from June 17 to 
the end of September, and from that date 
on received no other food but Geestemuende 
fishmeal, with red clay mixed in, with the 
further addition, now and then. of a small 
quantity of waste fishes, fresh, which gave 
the noodles greater solidity, of these eight 
hundred fish, not one died for the three 
months succeeding September 6. 

“I cannot, to be sure, point to experi- 
ments with this food, continued through 
a series of years, but I bring it forward with- 
out further delay, in order to induce experi- 
ments elsewhere, under better conditions, or 
perhaps in some place or other under worse 
ones; for one thing ought to be regarded as 
certain: that the addition of the red clay 
is at least not injurious. 

“T cannot but hope that it will some time 
be possible to keep trout in small spaces. as 
tamed domestic animals, without fear of 
diseases.” 


OUTSIDE FLY-FISHING 


Under this heading Mr. Rook Carnegie 
writes in the Fishing Gazette about fly-fishing 
for bream, chub, roach, rudd and perch, 
all of which he has taken with such a lure. 
“Fly-fishing for outside fish, meaning those 
other than salmon, trout, grayling, etc., is, 
I consider, a neglected art, and much more 
attention could be paid to it and good sport 
thereby gained. I think if those fiy-fishers 
whom ill luck has placed with only a bottom- 
stream in their vicinity would give their 
attention to this but littleknown and re- 
garded branch of the art of angling, they 
would find a source of intense interest and 
amusement, and at the same time keep their 
hand in at their own proper and particular 
sport. To many, its cleanliness will recom- 
mend it alone.” 

For bream, Mr. Carnegie finds artificial 
ants and gnats the best, although any small 
ones are good, and a diminutive red palmer 
particularly so. As to natural flies, he con- 
siders the game not worth the candle. For 
chub, he prefers gaudy Scotch peel flies; but 
they can be caught quite late into the night 











with a fair-sized white moth, and on the 
Rhine he has had many evenings of most 
successful moonlight chub-fishing. For roach 
and rudd, the finest tackle is needed and very 
small flies, a black gnat being very killing. 
Dace he considers a genuine fly-taker and not 
an outsider at all. Perch are taken with the 
brightest and gaudiest of flies, especially 
in the brightest and hottest weather; not 
biting at night. 


NEW BOOKS ABOUT FISH 


‘The Food of the Carp and its Relatives,” 
by Joseph Susta. Second edition. Herrcke 
& Lebeling, Stettin. A history of Susta’s 
work at the great fishcultural estate of Wet- 
tingau. 

“‘Fishculture,”” by A. Hubner. Bautzen: 
A collection of writings on fishculture, based 
on the author’s personal experience for forty 
years. 


FISH PERIODICALS 


Natural Novitates, the bulletin of the house 
of Friedlaender & Son, Berlin, gives, in its 
first number for this year, a list of twenty-six 
periodicals devoted exclusively to fisheries and 
fishculture, not including governmental bul- 
letins; 9 of these are in the German language, 
6 in the French, 3 in Russian, 2 in Swedish, 
2 in Dano-Norwegian, 2 in Italian, 1 in Polish 
and 1 in English. The list is, of course, not 
complete. 


FISHCULTURAL ADVERTISERS 


The advertising columns of periodicals serve 
to give us an idea (incomplete, of course) of the 
fisheultural work of a country. A glance at 
some European journals discloses interesting 
facts in this line. In two of the January 
issues of the Fishing Gazette, of London, and 
one issue of the Field, are found the ad- 
vertisements of 26 parties who offer eggs 
or fish for sale; 25 of these offer one or more 
kinds of trout; 2 offer perch, and 1 offers 
roach. Of those offering trout, 2 omit to 
specify any particular species; of the remain- 
ing 23 venders of trout, 3 offer the American 
species, fontinalis; 12 offer Loch Levens; 
20 offer brown trout, or jfario (the same 
species); 21 offer rainbow trout. No salmon, 


landlocked or other, are named, nor any 
other species than those above specified. 
In the Allgemeine Fischerei-Zeitung, for 
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February 1, there are fifty-eight parties 
advertising eggs or fish for sale. Of the 
salmonide, salmon (eggs) are offered by 
2 parties; Loch Leven trout by 1; Steelhead 
trout by 1; purple trout by 3; European 
saibling by 3; sea trout by 3; American brook 
trout by 19; rainbow trout by 25; European 
brook trout by 27; wsche, a species of core- 
gonus, by - Next to the Salmonide there 
are the most offerings of Cyprinida, there 
being 2 of goldorfe, 9 of tench, and 12 of carp. 
Pike-perch are offered by 3 parties, trout bass 
by 2, and there is one mention each of the 
following: Black bass, stone bass, calico bass, 
higoi, American dwarf catfish or hornpout, 
and eel. Perhaps, at a different season of the 
year, the various {families of fishes would 
stand in a somewhat different order. 


GREA1 SKATES AND PIKE 


Mr A. E. Lloyd captured a skate of 163 
pounds on rod and line. Then we hear from 
Ballycotton that three skates—124 pounds, 
154 pounds, and 182 pounds—have just been 
taken. Mr. W. Adams, president of the 
Birmingham Football club, has just returned 
from a twenty-five days’ holiday at Ramsey, 
Isle of Man, during which time he captured 
1,710 fish of ten varieties, weighing 5,000 
pounds. His largest skate out of ninety- 
three weighed 2274 pounds. 

Fishing private water in close proximity 
to town (London) Mr. Wm. Cate and a friend 
had a fine afternoon’s sport among the pike. 
Mr. Cate captured four, the largest weighing 
14 pounds and measuring 39 inches, while 
his others were equally fine fish, with measure- 
ments of 33 inches, 30 inches and 324 inches. 
His companion landed the remaining fish (30 
inches in length), the total weighing three 
ounces under sixty pounds. They were caught 
with small gudgeon on a gimp and gut line. 
—Fishing Gazette 


GREAT HAUL OF CARP AND BREAM 


The lessee of a fishery near Eckenforde, in 
Prussian Sleswig, has lately had the good 
fortune to take, at one haul of a large seine, 
ten thousand pounds of carp and bream, 
among which were some single specimens of 
carp weighing as much as ten pounds. The 
report in the Allgemeine Fischerei-Zeitung 
styles them ‘‘these delicious fish.” 

Chas. G. Atkins 

















SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 


“Scientific breeding” is a term that writers 
on canine subjects are most fond of using and 
yet, what does it really mean and how much 
practical use is it to any one breeding setters, 
pointers, beagles or, in fact any kind of dogs? 
Darwin and several other great scientists 
have treated the subject from a scientific 
standpoint and have each of them formulated 
rules which they have lived to see disproved. 
Veterinaries and breeders have written pages 
on the subject and yet their carefully laid 
plans, which look so practical on paper, are 
found to be far from perfect. The question 
must often present itself to a careful breeder, 
“Is scientific breeding a delusion and a snare 
or is there really something in it?” 

There are hundreds of puppies born each 
year, the result of more or less thought on 
the part of their breeder and the offspring of 
thoroughbred stock, yet how many really 
great dogs, either from a field or from a 
bench point of view are whelped each season? 
It must be acknowledged that many promis- 
ing youngsters die before they are out of 
puppyhood, but counting these as lost (and 
there is no other way to account for them 
in statistics), 
hundred 
wonders. 


about one out of every five 
puppies whelped are in any way 
In other words, one out of every 
five hundred well-bred, in all senses of the 
word, dogs ever win a prize either in the field 
trials or at a bench show. These are very 
discouraging figures, but they are a fair esti- 
mate, as any one who has bred dogs will at- 
test. A hasty consideration of these figures 
is enough to make one exclaim that our years 
of careful breeding, study, and work have all 
been in vain and that we are no better off 
than as if we had kept no records and had let 
the dogs breed themselves. 
not the case. 


This, however, is 


A breeder, on reading books on the subject 
of dog breeding, cannot but be struck with the 
great number of contradictory statements 


that are made. One author advocates in- 
breeding, the next warns most strongly 


against the mating of dogs whose blood is 
similar, a third says “select a sire whose 
good points are the ones in which your bitch 
is weak,” while another will tell you that 
family traits are stronger than individual 
points and that it is useless to try to get any 
certain point, no matter how exaggerated in 
the parents, if their ancestors did not possess 
the characteristic you desire. These are only 
some of the more glaring differences and in 
minor details, if there are any such in dog 
breeding, each advances a theory of his own. 
These differences of opinion indicate plainly 
that the matter is still a debatable question 
and that even the authorities have not yet 
agreed on a true solution. 

In-breeding, while there are still some who 
claim that it is not only useless, but danger- 
ous, is generally accepted as the only road 
This, however, is a very difficult 
subject to treat upon and each one will have 
to learn his lessons for himself. It is im- 
possible for me, sitting here at my desk, to 
say how close you can breed your dogs suc- 
cessfully and just when and how an out cross 
should be made. Only practical experiment 
can solve the problem for you and you will 
doubtless meet many failures. A valuable 
hint on this subject may be gleaned from the 
following: It is well known that savage races 
of the human family often marry brother and 
sister and that they are much finer specimens 
of physical development than civilized man, 
who when married to his cousin will often 
beget children lacking in physique and brains. 
The inference is that if your dogs are big, 
strong, healthy specimens you can breed very 
closely, but if they are weaklings then seek 
outside blood. Doubtless the artificial condi- 
tions under which dogs now live have much to 
do with their lack of strength so it will be 
well to let your dogs “rough it” as much as 
possible. 

That family traits have more to do with the 


to success. 
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points of the offspring than the points of 
their parents there is, to my mind, not the 
slightest doubt. As to the possibility of an 
unborn pup being affected by the impressions 
that its mother receives during its conception 
and prenatal development 1 am in doubt. I 
have not enough evidence on this subject to 
either confirm or refute the theory, but it 
seems possible if not probable. That a pre- 
vious mating will affect the later offspring 
has been proved in isolated cases, but it is the 
exception, not the rule, and no one should 
destroy a bitch because of her having been 
served by a dog of a different breed than her- 
self. Some recently collected statistics seem 
to show that the first litter that a bitch has 
by a dog is the best and will be produced by 
the same mating and this makes it advisable 
to breed to a different dog each time. This 
tule, however, is often excepted and cannot 
be taken too literally. None of the 
rules is infallible and the 
almost as numerous as the rules themselves, 


above 
exceptions are 


so that scientific breeding, in a strict sense of 
the word, is impossible. 

Horse, cattle, swine, and poultry raisers 
have all succeeded in producing stock that 
will much more nearly reproduce itself in 
its offspring than have dog breeders, and it 
might be well for us to take a hint from them. 
The rule in breeding these animals has been 
to breed from stock that had certain desired 
qualities and to keep on breeding from them. 
Take the trotting horse as an example. The 
ultimate object has been speed, but each of 
the different families has developed different 
characteristics, though the fastest horses have 
been those that have a predominance of one 
family’s blood in their veins. From this may 
be deducted that if you would establish your- 
self as a suceessful breeder of dogs you must 
either start a strain or breed from dogs of 
Added to this 
you must make the rule that no matter how 
good any individual specimen is you must 
not use him or her for breeding purposes if 
he or she is not strong and healthy. 

N. Williams Haynes 


more or less similar blood. 


DOGS DO REASON 


I know some do, and I can prove it; not 
particularly by these few words, but by more, 
that follow: 

Last fall I hunted “educated partridges” 
with my nine-year-old setter dog. A slow- 
going and wise old English setter, I believe, 
is the ideal partridge (ruffed grouse) dog. 

On one occasion, after my dog had tried to 
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make a partridge “lay to point” for over an 
hour, and this bird eluded both he and I, my 
dog came to me, looked at me with an ex- 
pression: that said, “Stand still,” and I did, 
and then he went off on a run in an opposite 
direction, took a circle, and surrounding the 
bird, pointed facing me, and “smiling” at me. 
Now if that aint reasoning, then I don’t 
know. 

(I killed the bird by good luck!) 

Dr. Sergeant 
New York City. 


THE FAKE DOG TRAINER 


At this season sportsmen who have puppies 
they want trained for next fall’s work afield 
are looking around to find a good trainer, so 
as to place the youngsters soon. Of late years 
a@ great number of so-called trainers have 
sprung into existence, because of the remunerae 
tive employment and easy manner of faking. 
Of course, there are a number of good and re- 
liable dog trainers, but as they usually have 
their hands full and also ask a high price for 
the work of fitting a dog properly on approved 
lines, the greater number of those having dogs 
to train seek cheaper men. My admonition is: 
beware of the ‘‘cheap”’ fellow, for in nine out 
of ten cases he proves to be a fake, taking all 
the money he can get from you and then 
either returning an unbroken dog or, perhaps, 
reporting him dead. 

The writer recommends urgently that every 
sportsman who has the necessary qualifica- 
tions, inclination, access to game birds in 
their haunts and a little time to devote to this 
work, should by all means train his own dog; 
because, although the dog trained by another 
may work satisfactorily upon being  re- 
turned to its owner, a dog’s disposition, capa- 
bilities, inclination, good and bad habits, etc., 
are best observed during the course of training 
by the trainer, and who may, therefore, ene 
force greater obedience and obtain a higher 
degree of perfection in the work of his dog 
than any other person. 

Especially those residing in the larger cities 
have not the time, nor the opportunity of fully 
training their own dogs and must, therefore, 
place the puppies in the hands of a paid trainer 
at some distant point. In that case it is well 
to look before jumping. The question should 
not be simply at how low a price the work can 
be done (or promised to be done), but rather 
to whom may a dog be intrusted with a reason- 
able assurance of satisfactory results. Some 
dog owners make the mistake of placing a dog 
in the hands of a regular market-hunter to be 
trained, because this sort of ‘‘trainer’’ asks 
but a low price for the promised work, while, 
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in fact, he is seldom capable of giving the dog 
proper instruction, merely letting him run 
along at will on the hunt, and the dog is cuffed 
and kicked about at the slightest provocation, 
if things are not conducive to filling the game 
bag. ‘This hunter is after meat and the money 
he expects to get for it, training of the dog 
being quite a secondary consideration to him, 
even if he should have a conception of the well- 
trained dog’s requirements and the tact and 
patience to inculcate the same. A dog turned 
out by this class of trainers may, in time, 
become a good meat getter, but will be devoid 
of all refinement, hunting to suit itself en- 
tirely, probably chewing the birds to pulp_and 
considering the whole proceeding,a mere race 
for the bird—the first to it to have possession. 

There is, another class of ‘‘trainers’’ tobe 
warned against—those who have learned a 
few tricks and are practicing them. ‘The fol- 
lowing letter speaks volumes on this score: 

I have just bought a very fine, high- 
class puppy, and will want him trained 
for work next fall. Please refer me to some 
trainer whom you can conscientiously and 
truthfully recommend as giving me a square 
deal, and one whom I can rely on. I have 
a friend who had a very disastrous experience 
recently with a certain ‘‘trainer.” He shipped 
the man a very tine puppy and it ‘‘died” in 
six weeks with ‘‘distemper,” notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it had the distemper shortly 
before the trainer got hold of it, and not- 
withstanding the fact that he finally got 
almost conclusive evidence that this trainer 
sold this identical dog to a sportsman in 
New York city for $200.00 aiter training 
it some, and the dog proving a first-class 
animal naturally. My friend swears Mr, 
Trainer will be jailed tor it, but he is out his 
fine dog. I don’t want a deal like this, hence 
ask you to recommend some one whom I 
can rely on! 


THE QUESTION BOX 


L. M. G., Brittin, N. D.—I have a pointer, 
two years old, who has acquired a bad habit. 
He runs out on the street and barks savagely 
at passing teams, and I can’t break him of it. 
The whip seems to have no effect on him. Also 
when I drive he goes ahead of the horses and 
keeps up a continuous barking for miles and 
miles; he does not jump at the horses, but just 
keeps a rod or so ahead and barks and barks. 
Scolding has no effect on him, either, for he 
seems not to hear it. Can you suggest 4 
remedy and greatly oblige? 

Answer :—This is one of the annoying faults 
of many a dog, but easily overcome. Put the 
“force collar” on him with twenty feet of 
}-inch rope, fasten end to stake or stationary 
object somewhere in the front yard and leave 


your dog there to await a passing team. The 
team comes along, dog makes his wonted dash 
and as he reaches end of cord gets it “in 
the ,neck”’—a yelp jand ,retreat will result. 
Usually one dose cures. (2) He runs ahead of 
your team and barks; there is a man with you, 
he gets out and takes up the trailing cord and 
gives the dog a terrible yanking, while you 
remain in buggy“and in usual tone speak to 
dog to desist. The man gets in and drive pro- 
ceeds; dog barks again ahead of team, man 
alights and repeats former dose. Ten to one 
a third repetition will not be necessary. 


8. E., Marshall, Tex.—I have a pointer that 
weighs about sixty pounds, and he is taking 
on flesh too fast, I think, although I have cut 
down his food somewhat. Have been feeding 
principally corn bread and boiled beef. very 
little or no raw meat. He gets a light feed 
in the morning and then in the evening a 
larger one; have been feeding probably a quart 
and a-half of corn bread, boiled meat. vege- 
tables which have been boiled in soup, and 
occasionally a little raw meat. I have been 
exercising him some, but not enough to work 
him down. When in medium thin condition 
he usually weighs about fifty pounds. 

Answer :—Half of the quantity you are feed- 
ing should be ample and still keep the dog in 
good condition without his getting too fat. Cut 
out meat entirely, so long as there is no work 
for the dog. Half the corn bread you now 
feed him will suffice, along with the table scraps 
and vegetables. Meat is the best food for a 
dog who works hard and regularly in the field, 
but too stimulating when idle. 


8S. R. J., Chattanooga, Tenn.—I have a 
Scotch collie, ten months old, who has a num- 
ber of warts coming in his mouth. I had some 
cut out a few weeks ago, but now others are 
coming in different places. Please advise if 
dangerous, what causes them, and what I 
should have done. 

Answer:—Warts in a dog’s mouth are not 
uncommon, especially in young dogs. If you 
will undertie the larger ones with waxed silk 
thread (close down), then in the course of a 
week they will drop off and all the smaller ones 
disappear gradually also. To do this, however, 
is not such an easy job, because the dog will 
jerk aside and even attempt to bite when you 
are trying to operate on his tongue. A sim 
pler method, but not quite so safe, is this: 
Dip a toothpick into diluted creosote and with 
point touch each one of the warts—just get a 
very small drop of the fluid on each. In a few 
days they dry up. Be careful not to touch 
any portion of the mouth, lest it create bad 
sores. 








THE 


R. O., Cameron, Mo.—The queer action"of a 
pointer bitch I have has caused"me much an- 
noyance for some time past. When out with 
her last, in the fall, she took very sick and com- 
menced vomiting and running off at bowels. 
In the afternoon she was taken with cramps 
and played completely out and quit hunting. 
She would lie down and let us go ahead for 
severa! hundred yards and then catch up when 
called. Once she failed to come and I went 
back and found her reeling around with her 
head close to ground. I called to her, but she 
paid no attention to me. She staggered and 
fell into a ravine, where she had a severe at- 
tack of cramps, and while in that condition she 
had a fit, slobbering at mouth and her eyes 
turning green. I reached down and caught 
hold of her collar and she snapped at me and 
my friend, with her tail between her legs, her 
hair turned the wrong way and her eyes looking 
as though they would pop out of their sockets. 
We yelled at her but she kept on coming at us. 
We raised our guns to kill her, as she was 
within five feet of us at the time. She stopped 
and steadied herself for a few moments and we 
made our getaway—my friend climbed a tree 
about thirty feet away and I climbed the fence 
near by. In about five minutes she had recover- 
ed so we could take her to a farmhouse where we 
left her tied up for fear she was rabied and 
dangerous to take home. A short time ago I 
went out and brought her home as she seemed 
all right. But a few days ago she had a bad 
fit in the yard, which gives me much concern. 
Will you kindly state whether you have ever 
heard of a similar case? Would, in your opin- 
ion, a bite at that time have caused hydro- 
phobia? Did she act as a mad dog usually 
does? 

Answer:—There was no need of the scare, 
because the dog was merely ill and crazed with 
pain and fright and in following you sought 
relief and protection. The poor thing suffered 
from worms, presumably tapeworm. Such 
cases are not isolated—many are reported to 
me. A dog does not get rabied all at once. 
The ailment is a lingering disease and during 
the first stages the dog seeks dark, secluded 
places to lie, does not bark and merely emits 
hoarse groans and possibly growls. A ropy, 
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dark’ string of saliva hangs from‘ his mouth, 
and he staggers to a degree when trotting along, 
after getting to roam aimlessly, and snaps at 
objects on passing. For several days he may 
remain perfectly quiet, and then begin wan- 
dering with lowered head and tail tucked in, 
snapping at all objects he comes in contact 
with. He does not avoid water, on the con- 
trary, he wants to drink, but owing to the 
swelling of his throat cannot. He may even 
plunge his head under water to cool it and in 
the endeavor to drink. The rabied dog hardly 
ever runs, but keeps up a continuous, wobbly 
trot, till finally he drops from exhaustion. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—I have a setter puppy, 
three months old, that has symptoms of de- 
veloping what in humans would be called 
goiter or big neck—an enlargement of her 
thyroid glands. Are such cases at all common 
among dogs of this class, and if so can you 
suggest anything that will effect a cure? The 
disease, if such it be, is still in its first stages. I 
can find no one here who knows anything about 
it, and would regard your opinion and advice 
as a special favor to a regular reader of your 
magazine, the best I have seen for sportsmen. 

Answer:—Goiter is quite common among 
dogs, especially young puppies. The treat- 
ment is a simple thing to perform, and usually 
results satisfactorily. Clip the hair from 
affected portion of neck, and for a week or more 
paint the bare spot with tincture of iodine twice 
a day till the enlargement has fully disappeared. 
Most likely, though, the ailment is not goiter, 
but such an enlargement as many puppies of 
that age have—caused by impure blood. If 
the swelling or enlargement has a hard feel 
and will slide up and down when pressed, it is 
safe to assume that it. is not goiter. In that 
case, lance the knot, which sometimes gets to 
size of a hen’s egg and larger; make the incision 
on the lower side, so as to allow the contents 
to drain off without much squeezing, keep it 
open for a week or more if necessary, till all 
has disappeared. No harm should result. 
Kennelmen of experience do not dislike to see 
this sort of swelling come on, as it usually pre- 
cludes what is called puppy distemper, and _ it 
carries off impurities in the blood. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
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THE CAMERA OF THE MIND 


each thou thy braip to photograph each 
scene. 
Each thought, each word, each act, of beauty, 


> ce. 
nif thou chalk own a gallery so clean, and high, 
That love shall rule thy life, and light thy face. 


—Lowell. 
A LITTLE SERMON 


SIt*is not”all of fishing to catch fish; like- 
wise, there is more to be gotten out of owning 
a camera than the making of many pictures. 
The season is near at hand when Nature is 
dressing herself for your benefit; when the 
trees send out their blossoms, the wild flowers 
spring up and every living thing takes up 
the task of growing, after the dormant season 
of winter. He or she who cannot respond 
to the beauty of the out-of-doors at this 
season, is to be pitied. 

Get up betimes some fine morning—you 
who never have—and get away from your 
usual surroundings; get out into the country; 
get away from pavements, trolley cars, smoke 
and noise; get somewhere where things 
are clean and fresh and green; where things 
are growing; fill your lungs and grow with 
them, and take your camera with you. Wild 
flowers are at their best then, and what better 
arrangement oor background could you 
possibly have? If you have never seen a 
cluster of wild violets or a Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
for goodness sake and your own, get out 
and hunt. If you are diligent and even only 
half see what you look at, you will be able 
to take pictures that will surprise you. 

Don’t try to make an exposure of a whole 
hillside, but make an effort to pick out some 
choice bit. For instance, a friend of mine 
sent me a blue print of a corner of his garden: 
a slat fence, a garden-path, and a row of holly- 
hocks in bloom; simple, homely things, 
slat fences, paths and such, yet he had picked 
out a combination that made a charming 
picture. I have another friend, in one of the 
large cities, who gets on an electric car, gets 
off out in the country and tramps anywhere 


from five to ten miles, taking pictures as he 
goes. 

Get out and rub up against your country 
cousins; they are all good folks, and if they 
want a picture of the barn, house, pet sheep, 
cow or what not, make one for them, and see 
that it gets to them in good shape. It will 
please them, and it should please you. We 
were fishing once upon a time, over in Canada, 
along a stream where it ran close to a farm- 
yard, where they were threshing. We had 
our cameras set up and were taking some 
views along the stream, when this farmer came 
down and apologetically asked if we would 
come up and take a picture of his engine, 
machine and men. We were not looking for 
that kind of subject just then, but there 
was nothing to do but go. It cost us nothing, 
but a little time, and it pleased him. What 
better could you ask than to please some 
one in this way and then have them invite 
you to a bowl of milk and some good thick 
slices of bread? There is much to be gained 
if you will learn to make your camera serve 
you. 

The cultivated spring flowers, the crocus, 
tulip, daffodil, hyacinth, narcissus or jonquil, 
are at your service for decorative purposes. 
Let us suppose you have a good negative of 
any one or more of them: ‘Trim your prints 
to match and mount them close together 
under the plate rail in the dining-room, or 
any other suitable place that suggests itself. 
If you know how and want to elaborate, print 
yellow flowers in yellow carbon, red in red, 
purple in purple, and so on down the whole list, 
and color the leaves and stems the proper 
shade of green, with a small water color 
brush. There are ways without number to 
make your camera serve you, all very simple 
and interesting, the more you try. 

If you should make use of the spring flowers 
suggestion, you would, of course, want to 
photograph only the blossoms, with a good 
proportion of the stems, and not the containing 
vessel. Take a wide-mouthed shallow bowl 
or pan, and cover the bottom, to the depth 
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of half an inch or more, with clean sand, 
and over the top, bend a_iece of wire screen, 
having a mesh of about half an inch, and 
cover the sand with water. You can stick 
the stems of your flowers through the meshes 
of the wire screen into the sand and they 
can be easily and readily arranged in any 
desired position or grouping. 

Mr. C. I\. Claudy, writing in The Camera 
for February last, makes mention of a collection 
of pictures he is making for his own satis- 
faction and pleasure, namely, a collection 
of photographs of unusual subjects; not 
freaks, but straight legitimate pictures of 
things out of the ordjnary. Subjects that 
one’s friends would be interested in, and 
would be apt to want to know something 
about the circumstances connected with 
making the picture. 

As an example, and to try to get you in- 
terested in being on the lookout along this 
line, we show a picture, ‘“‘ Waiting for a Job,” 
of an old man, ninety years old, living at 
Wilson’s Point, Conn., and his expressman’s 
outfit. His horse is a cow and his wagon he 
made himself. We have his history from 
the artist. 

The making of pictures of this nature will 
be well worth while. Such pictures will 
afford you a pleasure long after you made 
them, and will be interesting to your friends. 
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We hope you grasp the idea, and will make 
the most of your opportunities. 


A VERY GOOD SIMPLE DEVELOPER 


Diauol, a preparation to be had of all 
dealers, at fifty cents per ounce bottle, works 
equally well for plates or developing papers. 

Neither stains zor injures the skin, and 
will allow full development in from two to 
four minutes. Development is controlled 
by simply regulating dilution and proportion 
of sodium sulphite. The more water, the 
less contrast; the more sulphite, the more 
detail. Gives brilliant, harmonious negatives, 
and is specially adapted for snap-shots. The 
normal solution is made up as follows: 


Wide cin aor vendsnts 160” 
Anhydrous, sodium sulphite.. 4 oz. 
a a ere 40 gr 


This solution is very quick in its action, 
and gives strong contrasts. For portrait 
work or where softer results are desired, use 
32 oz. of water. When no scales are available 
the following will answer the purpose: 


WN vn sdiubseecacaweamen 16 ong 
Anhyd. sodium sulphite, 3 level teaspoon 
fuls. 


Dianol, 1 level teaspoonful. 

















By G. M. Aloxham 


“WAITING FOR A JOB” 
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Divide the above by 2, which will make 

oz. of developer, enough to use for 4x5 
plates or films. For under-exposure use more 
ulphite. For over-exposure more dianol. 

For bromide papers, mix as follows: 

‘Water, 32 oz. 

Anhyd. sodium sulphite, 4 0z., or 3 level 
teaspoonfuls. 

Dianol, 8 gr., or 2 level teaspoonfuls. 

‘Ten per cent. solution potassium bromide, 
a level teaspoonful, 30 minims. 

The,above can be_reduced to whatever 
quantity you want to use. Divided through 
by 4 gives 8 oz. of solution, which is enough 
for 4x5 prints. 

This developer costs fifty cents per ounce, 
and the anhydrous sodium sulphite thirty- 
five cents per pound. Any amateur can 
mix as directed. It does not, to my knowledge, 
come put up in tubes, 


FORMULA FOR FIXING BATH 


Used in connection with dianol developer: 


A 
isha wince eoec owe wae 64 oz, 
Hyposulphite of soda... ..... 16 02, 

B 
Water....... eet cia idoscatessoees 4 0z 
Powdered chrome alum.... .. 1 oz 
Anhydrous sulphite of soda... 4 oz. 

These two solutions must be mixed sep- 


arately. After thoroughly dissolving, pour 
B into A, while stirring well. When this bath 
is exhausted, do not attempt to restore it 
by adding more hypo, but mix up a fresh 
bath. The bath remains clear after con- 
tinued use. After using whatever portion 
f the bath necessary, don’t throw it away, 
but pour it back and by the time you are 
ready to use it again, it will have settled, and 
vou can pour out or syphon off the clear 
liquid and use it again. This bath will 
not stain the plate, nor leave any deposit, 
and hardens the film, preventing frilling. 
STORING NEGATIVES 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of 
storing negatives is in the grooved boxes sold 
for the purpose Another good plan is to label 
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two or more empty plate boxes, and keep the 
negatives in them. A very small stock may 
be divided into ‘‘views,” and “portraits.” But 
where one has a fair number of negatives, a 
more extensive system is necessary. Views 
may be divided into landscapes, buildings, sea- 
scapes and clouds. Photographs of persons 
may be classified as male portraits, female 
portraits, pairs and groups. Finally, a box 
should be kept for unfinished negatives which 
require intensifying, reducing, or retouching. 


A GOOD DEVELOPING DISH 
I'he accompanying cut of a developing dish, 


made in England, shows plainly its advan- 
tages. Pour the developer into the well at 











one end, place the plate in position, and 
by tilting the dish, the entire surface of the 
plate is flooded at once. No ‘getting the 
fingers in the developer, no slopping. Some 
American dealers may keep them; if they 
do, they ought to advertise the fact. 

. A HANDY SET OF WEIGHTS 

The following table of weights is accurate 
and may be found very convenient at times: 


Grams Grains 
Dime (10 cents).... 24 40 
Eee ee 3.1 50 
Nickel (5 cents)..... 5. 80 
Quarter Dollar...... 6.25 100 
Half dollar ........ 12.5 200 
ee 26.7 400 


Dollar + one cent. .30. 450 or 1 oz. 


THE MAY NUMBER 


For the next number there is in process 
of preparation, a description of platinotype 
printing, and later, the highest form of picture 
making—the carbon process. It shall be our 
aim to present these to you in such a manner 
that you will want to try them. 














— 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


“Practical Rowing with Scull and Sweep,” 
by Arthur W. Stevens, and “The Effects of 
Training,’ by Dr. Eugene A. Darling, is a 
little volume, from the press of Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. “Practical Rowing” treats the 
subject from the common-sense standpiont of 
one who has made a close study of the theory 
and practice of this branch of athletics for a 
decade past in connection with school, college, 
and university crews in or near Cambridge. 
The writer takes up the definition of the terms 
used in coaching, the way to handle and 
steer a shell, the work of the men in an eight- 
oared crew as individuals, and later as a crew 
from the point of view of the coach. A 
chapter devoted to sculling will be found 
helpful to beginners. The author’s experi- 
ences in aquatics included rowing and train- 
ing with the Harvard University crew squad, 
rowing on class, Weld Club, and Boston 
Athletic Association crews, and sculling. ‘‘The 
Effects of Training,’’ by Dr. Darling, is 
an official study of two Harvard University 
crews at close range, and includes observa- 
tions of football training and over-training. 
Charts are given showing effects of training 
on heart, temperature and weight, with 
deductions and suggestions—altogether, an 
invaluable contribution to a subject of which 
there is still far too little general understanding. 
The illustrations are very effective, particularly 
those showing faulty positions. 

“Adirondack Murray,’”’ from the press of 
the Broadway Publishing Company, is a 
“Biographical Appreciation,’’ by Harrv V. 
Radford, of the late W. H. H. Murray, whose 
writings first attracted popular attention 
to the Adirondacks. There are numerous 
illustrations of Mr. Murray, his family, home, 
-hunting grounds, ete., and a glowing account 
of his triumphs in the press, on the pulpit 
and lecture stand of a man who made friends 
and enemies by the score in his advocacy 
of the out-door life for young and old, rich 
and poor; who, while they admired him, was 
regarded with suspicion and mild contempt 
by New Englanders, who could not under- 
stand the position of a clergyman advocating 
shooting, fishing and ‘ frittering away valuable 
time” in camp in? the! ‘backwoods. His 
Adirondack tales attracted widespread at- 


tention, and in those days it was the rule 
for writers to employ the first person in 
spinning their yarns, whereas, no writer of to- 
day would dare state, as Mr. Murray did, that 
he himself experienced the sensations of 
which he wrote. For example, his positive as- 
sertion that both he and his guide saw “‘the 
ghost”’ of the Indian girl, and followed that 
‘“‘ghost’’ and its ‘‘canoe” in an open Adiron- 
dack boat over a waterfall some thirty feet 
high. 

“The Country Day by Day,” by E. Kay 
Robinson (New York, Henry Holt & Co., il- 
lustrated), is a charming book of nature studies 
in England. Each page is devoted to one of 
the 365 days of the year, and the character 
of the work cannot be better described than 
in quoting a few paragraphs here and there. 

‘‘January 1.—Even the hedgerow nettle has 
been found by the cold wind and shriveled at 
last, while the frost-resisting bramble leaves 
have put on the blackish hue which they will 
wear until spring 

‘‘When the small birds assemble in a close 
ring round the corn-stack and farm buildings, 
the moorhens leave the frozen pools and 
dykes and become birds of hedgerow and 
copse, and the snipe withdraws to springs 
or running streams, where a narrow margin 
of soft ground remains unfrozen. 

‘March 3.—Only when the ground is too hard 
for him to probe does the’fieldfare, handsomest 
of thrushes, allow you to come near enough 
to admire the beauty of his plumage. 

“March 7.—But the real change came 
last night, when the hedgehog, who had not 
been abroad for many days, sniffed the milder 
air and shambled forth with quivering nose, 
intent upon the fat caterpillars which, obey- 
ing the same weather summons, had crawled 
out to feed upon the dripping grass. Even 
should frost return, both hedgehog and 
caterpillar have snatched a meal upon which 
they could sleep for weeks. 

‘‘April 10.—The fields are full of the strife 
of skylarks every morning now, though 
if you watch their quarrels you are apt to 
be disappointed that they should be so in- 
conclusive. 

‘ April 13.—The hoodie-crows seem*to have 
gone, too, though a few’ pairs may remain 
still, to rob the shore birds’ nests. But when 
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the marsh marigold blazes in patches it seems 
no timeTfor {winter birds; and already the 
sand martin and the swallow have reached 
even the bleak east coast.” 


Anglers who have read Mr. Perry D. Fra- 
zer’s articles on bait-casting rods will be in- 
terested in the Kalamazoo short casting rod, 
made by Locher & Robb, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 
the originators of this rod. This is the rod 
used by the celebrated Bartholomew, who 
holds records of 183 feet for an average of five 
long distance casts, and 198 feet for longest 
single cast. It is a good fishing rod, as well. 
Catalogue free if you mention this magazine. 


Fishermen who wear waders, and have been 
subjected to the inconvenience of wearing 
the coats heretofore offered as fishing coats, 
or with the regular hunting coats, will ap- 
preciate the Jarvis fishing coat (patent ap- 
plied for) advertised in this issue. With the 
old style coat, to avoid getting the contents 
of pockets wet, it was necessary to put the 
coat under the waders, making access to 
pockets impossible, without first taking off 
the suspenders and creel, which was very in- 
convenient. This new coat, made by W. B. 
Jarvis Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., is short, 
just lapping over the top of waders, has 
pockets inside and out, which are accessible, 
and gives ample room for carrying every 
necessity and convenience for a day on the 
stream. In addition it has a large knapsack 
pocket on the back in which can be carried 
lunch, shoes or other bulky articles. The con- 
tents of none of the pockets can become wet, 
unless the wearer gets into water so deep as 
to make it necessary to swim. 


E. vom Hofe, 92-94 Fulton street, New 
York, manufactures fishing tackle of the “‘high 
art”’ sort and sells it direct to the angler. His 
latest catalogue may be had for four cents in 
stamps, if you mention this magazine. If 
Mr. vom Hofe once sells you tackle, you will 
come again, for the man who knows vom Hofe 
goods is generally a vom Hofe customer. 


Oldtimers know that the United States 
regulation shelter tents are just about the 
best sort of house to take along on a hard 
trip. They are just the thing for “one-night 
stands,” such as anglers are wont to make. 
You can get a good one from Charles J. God- 
frey Co., 4 Warren Street, New York. And 
do you know, a regulation artilleryman’s 
knapsack can’t be beat for a combination grip 
and knapsack. 


If you are interested in marine motors, 
particularly a small one to put in a knocka- 


bout boat, you should get the new catalogue 
of the Detroit Auto-Marine Co., 99 East Con- 
gress St., Detroit, Mich. This company ad- 
vises us that it is making several thousand 
Auto-Marine gasoline engines this year, 
manufacturing them complete from foundry 
to fixished engine, and is thus able to sell a 
first-class engine with a guarantee at a very 
reasonable price. 


The fishing fever is now rampant and every 
particular fisherman is looking for the latest 
and best devices which will add to the con- 
venience of his outfit. Marble’s safety fish 
knife supplies the long felt need for a folding 
fish knife. 

When folded the blade is entirely protected 
by the unique, but simply constructed and 
operated, German silver handle. When open 
it is as safe and rigid as a one-piece knife. 
The blade is made sharp at back of point for 
ripping and the back is an excellent fish 
scaler. Write to the Marble Safety Axe 
Company, Gladstone, Michigan, for their new, 
sixty-four-page, 1906 catalogue. Just issued. 


“*“The way to a man’s heart—” etc., is a 
trite saying, but none the less true pretty 
much of the time, now isn’t it? If you will 
admit that it is, you should be interested in 
the advertisement of the Ohio Cooker Co. 
elsewhere in this issue. And especially since 
the cooker in question can be used to advan- 
tage on camp fires. 

If you are interested in raising trout, or 
are even only an ordinary trout fisherman, 
you will get a lot of benefit from reading 
“Domesticated Trout; How to Breed and 
Grow Them,” by Livingston Stone. You can 
get it from our book department. 


W. J. Jamison. 1388 Lexington Street, 


Chicago, II]., manufacturer of the unique’ 


coaxer and teaser casting and trolling baits, 
has brought out a bait for trout that should 
prove a very successful lure. This little bait 
or fly was made at the suggestion of W. S. 
Phillips, of Seattle, Wash., and according to 
his specifications, though it retains the prin- 
ciple of the coaxer bait. It has the value of 
the dry fly, with the added advantage of ap 
pearing alive. and no doubt it will, as Mr. 
Jamison claims, outwear a dozen trout flies 
Get a 1906 catalogue. 


Wm. Mills & Son, 21 Park Place, New York 
City, would like to send you their new cata- 
logue of fine fishing tackle." | It is now ready. 
If you fish you jought-/to have it. A 
postal card, mentioning Fretp anp STREAM, 
willedo the trick. 








FROM PUBLISHER TO READER 


To keep off mosquitoes and other pestifer- 
ous insects, try Bite-No-More. It forms a 
protecting coating on the skin, through which, 
the manufacturers claim, no insect can pos- 
sibly bite. See the advertisement elsewhere 
in this issue, or address Franklin Hawley & 
Co., Austin Station, Chicago, Il. 


If you are a hard campaigner, one of those 
strenuous souls who delight in traveling ’way 
*tother side the beyond in the wilderness, you 
should be interested in the V. X. L. tent 
made and patented by F. H. Gotsche, 416 
Hoffran Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


If interested in the purchase of a good reel, 
you should get a catalogue from B. C. Milam 
& Son, Frankfort, Ky., manufacturers of the 
only genuine Kentucky reels—as has been 
sustained in court. There is no better reel 
than the Kentucky—you might as well try to 
find better whiskey, faster horses or fairer 
women outside of Kentucky. The Milams 
have been makers of fine reels for forty years 
or more, and they know how. You may have 
a catalogue for the asking. 


The new list of U. M. C. standard loaded 
shells which went into effect on March 1 is 
so compiled as to confine the demand to the 
better or medium loads, making it almost im- 
possible for sportsmen to be offered improper 
loads by unprincipled dealers. The variety, 
however, is still necessarily large to include 
standard loads for all kinds of shooting in 
different sections. 


The new Kelso automatic reel manufactured 
by H. J. Frost & Co., 90 Chambers street, 
New York, has friction relief at both ends 
of the spring, hence cannot easily get out of 
order. The spool is fitted with an automatic 
tension, allowing the line to unreel, even 
though the spring is unwound completely. 
The spring will take in about 150 feet of line. 
Case is aluminum; bearings steel, and total 
weight only six and one-half ounces. Frost 
makes a full line of Kelso tackle, which is 
just about as good tackle as can be made. 


If you are a camper you should send for 
the new free illustrated catalogue of the 
celebrated Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis. It contains new ideas and 
illustrates new camp furniture and outfits. 


The Fischer & Tesch Manufacturing Co., 
50-52 North Canal St., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
factures the New Century telescopic casting 
rod and claims for it perfect mechanical con 
struction and the best of seamless steel 
tubing. Guides are on the outside, and rod 
can be adjusted to any length. All joints 
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telescope into the handle joint; handle is 
reversible. Ask for catalogue C. 


The Hildebrandt baits for trout and bass- 
fishing have the appearance of good tackle. 
For descriptive circular and prices address 
John J. Hildebrandt, Logansport, Ind. 


In almost every town where there are fish- 
ermen, there are a few anglers who want the 
best tackle that can be made—better than the 
local dealers wish to carry in stock because 
of the limited demand. To such anglers the 
new retail catalogue, No. 176, published by 
Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey Street, New York, 
should be especially interesting. The retail 
department of this firm is prepared to fill 
orders promptly and carefully, and with the 
best tackle that money can buy. 


T. H. Chubb Rod Co., Post Mills, Vt., can 
fill almost any order for fishing tackle, and 
are especially a good concern to deal with for 
rod materials and trimmings. Their new 
catalogue is especially attractive. 


The model 1905 single shot, style C, Savage 
22-caliber rifle possesses the same features of 
the regular target rifle—in fact, its entire 
mechanism is the same. The stock is shotgun 
style, fourteen inches long, and the rifle 
is equipped with an adjustable rear sight. 
Length of barrel is twenty-two inches. This 
should be a popular cheap target rifle for 
summer vacationists, particularly since it is 
made “take-down,” so as to be easily packed 
in a suit case. 


Every reader of this magazine will appre- 
ciate the 1906 “In the Maine Woods,” pub- 
lished by the Bangor & Aroostock Railroad 
Company. A copy of the book will be sent to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps 
by C. C. Brown, S. P. & T. A., Bangor, Me. 
There are 126 pages of text, hundreds of illus- 
trations from fine photographs, a large map 
of Maine, and the frontispiece is in full colors. 
There is a very complete list of hotels and 
camps that offer good accommodations, with 
rates, etc. 


If you are a rifle shooter, you will be in- 
terested in the new Marlin Experiences book 
published by the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn., and which will be mailed free. 
together with the handsome new Marlin cata 
logue, for three stamps. The front cover of 
the catalogue is especially attractive, being in 
full colors and showing a cowboy stalking a 
bull elk in the mountains. As usual, the 
catalogue contains much valuable shooting 
information. 








WHAT CANADA OFFERS SPORTSMEN 


THE FINEST FISHING, THE BEST BIG GAME SHOOTING, THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CANOE-CRUISING AND THE GRANDEST SIGHT-SEEING ON THE NORTH 
AMERICAN CONTINENT—WHERE, WHEN AND HOW TO GO 


O a very large number in North America 

the warm season is looked forward to as the 
one bright spot in the year, when for a brief 
space the cares of business are cast aside and 
life is given up to enjoyment; there are also 
those less trammeled and free to 
these pleasures wherever they may be found. 
Many of the regions reached by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System seem to have been 
specially prepared for the delectation of man- 
kind, pleasures as varied as the scenes being 
realized. Among these districts are the re- 
sorts reached by the northern division of this 
The very formation of this 
lake country, known as the Highlands of 
Ontario, presents unrivaled facilities for 
fishing and camping. The spirit of the most 
enthusiastic angler rises with the elevating 
influence of the scene, for his trained eye can 
take in at a glance the increasing activity 
existing beneath the transparent waters, 
where myriads of the finny tribe disport them- 
selves. During the summer, what time is not 
taken up with the pleasure of feasting the eve 
on the charms of nature may be spent with 
much profit in camping and fishing. Other 
districts east of what is known as the Mus- 
koka lakes district, but included in the high 
altitude of the Highlands, are the haunts of 
probably the largest brook trout on the con- 
tinent, many of the fish running up to from 
The lakes in which these 
situated in the 


seek out 


extensive system. 


six to eight pounds, 
big fellows are found are 
Haliburton region. of which we will say more 
The pathfinders have traversed New 
Ontario with the result that a railway now 
penetrates the forest vastnesses of the North 
and opens up illimitable fields for the angler. 
attractions dur- 


anon. 


Temagami offers unexceled 
ing the season you, who are tired of the old 
worn trails, may have your first peep into 
this new region. 

During the past few years the Ontario 
Government, in conjunction with the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, inaugurated a vigor- 
ous policy of increasing the quantity of fish 
in many of the waters located on the railway 
by transplanting parent bass into the lakes 


which were being depleted. In all, some 


20,000 black bass 
ported from Lake Erie and distributed wher 
All of these fish were of mature size, 
running from three to four pounds, and none 
less than twelve inches in length. They were 
also planted before the spawning season. The 
small-mouth black bass is a magnificent fish, 
and is considered by many anglers to be the 
prince of American game fishes. Its favorite 
abode ‘is in fast and cold streams, and in 
clear, cold lakes, abounding in gravel and 
rocky bottom. South of these districts, i: 
the Bay of Quinte and St. Lawrence river, 
as well as in the chain of lakes running 
through the counties of Victoria and Peter- 
boro’, and known as the Kawartha lakes, is 
found the maskinonge. This fish is the king 
of the pike family in America. It is also 
found in Lake Simeoe, Moon river, Kar- 
wartha lakes, and at Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
on the Ottawa river, the maskinonge at the 
latter point running in weight up to sixty 
pounds. 

Farther east up in the Lake St. John dis- 
trict are found the ononaniche. 

Through Maine and New Hampshire we 
find unlimited attraction for the lover of the 
Isolated in a boundless tract of un 
broken forest, are a vast range of waters 
filled with the gamiest of fish. The brook or 
speckled trout are the predominating fish. 
some of which, caught in the Rangley lakes, 
are such splendid specimens that their right 
to rank as such has never been disputed. The 
Rangeleys are also a capital haunt for the 
land-locked salmon. 

The districts that are included in that por 
tion of Ontario known as the Highlands are 
situated in many cases from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet above the sea level, and 400 feet above 
Lake Superior, the highest lake of the great 
St. Lawrence system. From these regions the 


smallmouth were trans 


needed. 


rod. 


various lake and _ river systems radiate 
throughout the province. The French, Mag: 
anetawan, Muskoka and Muskosh rivers to 


the west, with the Trent system, including the 
Kawartha lakes, to the south. 

In area it comprises a territory of some 
10,000 square miles. Of this area some 800 
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lakes of all sizes, from thirty miles in length 
to mere ponds and their river connections, oc- 
cupy no less than one-tenth of its surface. The 
presence of so much water, not in the shape of 
sodden swamps, but in quick flowing streams 
and deep lakes, contributes no doubt to the 
equable temperature and combines with the 
high altitude to that exhilarating effect which 
the clear atmosphere undoubtedly has upon 
the visitor. Hay fever is unknown in this 
district, and perfect immunity from this 
disease is assured. The Highlands of Ontario 
embrace the following districts: Lake Sim- 
coe and Couchiching, the Muskoka lakes dis- 
trict, including Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau and 
Joseph, and the Muskosh, Muskoka and Moon 
rivers, as innumerable small lakes 
within easy access from the main routes of 
transportation; the Lake of Bays district, the 
Maganetawan river region, the 30,000 Islands 
of the Georgian bay, the Haliburton district 
and the Kawartha lakes district. 

The enthusiastic fisherman, as a rule, pre- 
fers to get away from the beaten paths of 
travel and .into the unbroken forests where 
the railway gives place to the blazed trail 
and the steamboat to the canoe of cedar or 
birch. At no place can this desired end be 
accomplished at so little trouble and loss of 
time, and yet with such excellent results, both 
in the absolute wildness of the location and 
the quantity of sport found, as in the district 
lying between the Moon river on the south, 
the Canada Atlantic Railway on the north, 
the Muskoka 
Georgian bay on the west. 


well as 


and the 
In this compara- 
tively small section of the Ontario Highlands 
are a number of lakes and small streams that 


lakes on the east 


are prolific in almost every species of game 
fish found in the fresh 
nent. 


weters of this conti 
Twelve miles from Perry Sound, on the 
Inner Channel, is found the outlet of Spider 
lake, a spot where the bass fishing is unsur- 
passed. Near here is the township of Foley. 
ten miles containing no less than 
‘eighty lakes, all of which are noted for an 
abundant quintity of game fish. In addition 
to the attractions held out to the lover of rod 
and gun, the trip through the 30,000 Islands 
of the Georgian bay is one of the most de 
lightful and beautiful that may be taken in 
Canada, and not surpassed in any country, 
and which is easily accessible from Colling- 
wood, Midland or Penetang, three points on 
the Grand Trunk Railway System. In gen- 
eral character. these islands are similar to 
the Thousand Islands situated in the St. Law- 
rence river, but of course are infinitely more 


square, 
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numerous. This magnificent bay has no 
equal on the continent. 
The unlimited attractions that are com 


bined in the Lake Nipissing and French river 
district are fast becoming known to the 
sportsman, and each year sees an enormous 
increase of fishermen 
their objective point. 
grandeur of its 


making these confines 
The wild and rugged 
scenery, the health-giving 
properties of the atmosphere, the primeval 
wildness of the surroundings, and its splen 
did fishing and hunting grounds are attract 
ing those who do not care for the gayeties of 
the modern summer resorts, but prefer the 
untrodden and 
derived in outdoor life. 

Anglers who are looking up routes and try 


forests the pleasures to be 


ing to decide where to spend their summer 
vacation cannot go far from the right trail if 
they decide on some part of Canada, for in 
the variety and abundance of sport obtain 
able, at a minimum expense and trouble, Can 
ada has no rival—for many of the best fishing 
districts of the Dominion are either in the 
immediate vicinity of, or at no great distance 
from, the Canadian Pacifie Railway, and out 
side the Dominion the road and its connections 
afford easy access for the angler and hunter 
to highly favored regions. 
now brought 


Newfoundland is 
within six hours’ steam of the 
Canadian railways, and in the states adjacent 
to Canada the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
its connecting lines traverse the best fields for 
sport. The heart of New Brunswick and of 
Eastern and Northern Quebec abound in sal 
trout and lakes inhabited 
by many species of game fish—and for the 
greater part of the between St. John, 
N. B., and Vancouver, on the Pacific, the 
Canadian Pacifie through territory 
from which, in season, no angler however un- 
tried he may be, should return empty handed 
There is 


mon and streams 


way 


passes 


difference 
between the resources of one field and those 
of another. A locality 
more promising for certain kinds of fishing 
than the rest—one well with trout 
streams, but affording less excellent bass fish 


necessarily considerable 


particular may be 


streaked 


ing; but there are some which will well repay 
the organization of a camping party. Some 
sportsmen, too, are not content to “rough it,” 
however richly they may be rewarded, but re 
quire all the accessories of civilization rea 
sonably obtainable; others regard the camp. 
the occasional inconveniences, and the com 
plete change in the mode of life as additional 
attractions to the fishine. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway traverses a 
diversified country, and has opened up to 
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anglers vast tracts hitherto practically inac- 
cessible; yet, while reaching fishing grounds 
heretofore unworked, it conveys its passen- 
gers to the field of their operations in more 
than ordinary comfort and safety. 

To try some of the small lakes and streams, 
so plentiful along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence river between Montreal and Quebec, 
is a most satisfactory undertaking for any- 
one who is satisfied with killing fish of mod- 
erate weight. North of the river, some miles 
inland, the rugged Laurentian range of moun- 
tains runs parallel to the course of the St. 
Lawrence, and in it rises stream upon stream, 
feeders of the multitudes of lakes and rivers 
of the region, and in most of them trout are 
abundant. This land is rougi and wild in 
many places, and to fish it properly not in- 
frequently means roughing it, but not to such 
an extent as to mar any reasonable man’s en- 
joyment. Anglers from Montreal usually find 
good sport beyond St. Jerome, in the small 
lakes and their feeders, these points being 
but a short run from Montreal. Half and 
three-quarter pound trout are good fish in 
these waters. St. Margaret and Ste. Agathe 
are stations in the same neighborhood, but 
further from Montreal, in the centre of 


groups of lakes in which there is good fish- 


ing, the trout, however, being of moderate 
size; St. Faustin is also the centre of numer- 
ous fishing waters, and a very good head- 
quarters, there being fifteen lakes within a 
ten-mile radius, and at Labelle, 101 miles 
from Montreal, excellent sport may be ob- 
tained. Beyond Labelle are the Macaza and 
Nomining districts, the latter the terminus 
of the branch railway, and holding thirty 
fishing lakes within an area of sixteen square 
miles. In this Laurentian range are count- 
less streams, lakes and lakelets, in some of 
which few lines have yet been cast, but their 
proximity to Montreal, and easy accessibility, 
are attracing more anglers yearly. 

Among the hills northward of St. Barthele- 
my, sixty-four miles east of Montreal and dis- 
tant from that station fifteen miles, are 
waters that will be found well worth a trial. 
The headwaters and tributaries of the St. 
Maurice river, which flows into the St. Law- 
rence at Three Rivers, are abundantly 
stocked with fair sized fish. The St. Maurice 
is navigable to La Tuque, seventy-five miles 
north of Grandes Piles (which is reached by 
railway), and there is a regular line of steam- 
boats running between these points. Good 
guides can be procured at Grandes Piles. It 
is possible to canoe by way of the St. Maurice 
river and tributaries, to Lake St. John, by 
three different routes; by Little Bostonnais 
river, by Big Bostonnais river, and by La 
Croche river, and thence from lake to lake. 
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Fishing is good all the way through. Canoe 
routes lead to headwaters of the Ottawa, the 
Gatineau and the Lievre, offering an infinite 
number of waterways through a splendid 
game and fish region. The Shawinigan river, 
reached by stage from Lac a la Tortue (Turtle 
Lake) on the Grandes Piles branch, twenty- 
one miles from Three Rivers, usually furnishes 
heavy strings of trout as handsome and game 
as can be taken anywhere, and big ones are 
fairly plentiful. The celebrated Mastigouche 
chain of lakes is reached by stage from St. 
Gabriel, the terminus of the Joliette branch, 
distant from Montreal seventy-eight miles. 
Beyond the Mastigouche are other lakes and 
waterways which afford opportunities for 
splendid sport with rod and gun, and delight- 
ful canoe voyages. 

The station of Portneuf, thirty miles from 
the city of Quebec, is a promising objective 
point. A pleasant drive of about fifteen miles 
up the river will bring one to excellent fishing 
in the river above and below the falls. 

There are some good points for the angler 
near Quebec City, and he will find at the 
Chateau Frontenac, the palatial fire-proof 
hotel on which $1,000,000 has been ex- 
pended, delightful headquarters from which 
to make excursions. The Chateau Frontenac, 
which ranks as one of the finest hotels of the 
continent, and which has recently been en- 
larged to meet the increased demands of 
travel, is picturésquely located on the cele- 
brated Dufferin Terrace. It is the gathering 
place of tourists and sportsmen from all parts 
of the globe. 

Directly north of the city, 190 miles by the 
Quebec & Lake St. John Railway, is Lake St. 
John, the home of the ouananiche. Marvel- 
ous tales have been told of this species, which 
is found in but few waters, and it is admitted 
that they are as game, strong and hard- 
fighting fish as ever tested skill and tackle. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive centre for the canoeist and the fish- 
erman than this broad lake, with its hundreds 
of miles of tributary rivers extending far into 
a great unknown land. With skilled Indian 
guides the explorer can follow his fancy, pene- 
trating the lonely haunts of big game in 
regions never visited by white men, traveling 
for days upon waters swarming with trout 
and finding sport unlimited. At Roberval, on 
Lake St. John, is a fine hotel, another at 
Grand Discharge, and steamers ply on the 
lake, the birthplace of the glorious Saguenay. 
Lake Edward, between Quebec and St. John, 
is another excellent fishing water at which 
there is also a good hotel. 

Along the lower St. Lawrence are many 
noted salmon streams, which may be reached 
by mail steamer, or by sailing vessel. 








